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CHAPTER I. 
ON THE BRINK. 


WO men loved her. One was rich ; the other poor. 
Her whole life was influenced by an accident, a mistake, 
I a misunderstanding, a calumny. ‘They who loved her 
most were her detractors. Sometimes our best friends 
are the first to be deceived by appearances which belie us. 

Tom Mayfield gave her the name of Clytie even before he had 
spoken to her; she was so round and dimply, and had such wavy 
hair, and such brown tender eyes, and was altogether so much like the 
popular statuette of the goddess who was changed into a sunflower 
for very love. Tom Mayfield was a student in Dunelm University, 
and he saw Clytie first at a boat-race on the Wear. She was accom- 
panied by her grandfather, the organist of St. Bride’s, with whom Tom 
speedily made friends, that he might have facilities for wooing this 
belle of the cathedral city. ; 

Tom had already a rival before he had the right to regard any 
man as his opponent. Love’s shadows of doubt and fear had fallen 
upon him before his sun of hope could even be said to have risen. 
Tom was poor. Philip Ransford was rich. Tom was a pale- 
faced student, and burnt the midnight oil over hard tasks that 
were his battles for wealth and fame. Philip Ransford was a big, 
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burly fellow, who followed the hounds, belonged to London Clubs, 
kept a yacht, and was the son of James Ransford, whose cotton 
factories manufactured money with a daily regularity that at any 
moment could be made into a sum and reckoned up to the closest 
nicety. 

When Philip Ransford learnt that Tom Mayfield was a frequent 
visitor at the organist’s pretty little house in the Bailey, he swore 
with his fist clenched that he would ride over Tom in the street, or 
brain him with his whip-handle. 

“Calls her Clytie, does he?” Phil muttered, as he strode along the 
Bailey on a summer's evening, after a day’s salmon fishing up the 
river ; “ I'll Clytie him !” 

It was glorious to see the sun finding out the moss and lichens in 
that dull street which echoed the footsteps of Clytie’s swashbuckling 
lover. The quaint gables of St. Bride’s flung purple shadows over 
the road, and the great Cathedral towers rose up strong and bold 
against the red sky. On one side of the street a high wall shut in the 
Cathedral Close and St. Bride’s ; on the other the back entrances of 
some dozen houses opposed the gloom of the mossy wall; but now 
and then you had a peep of paradise, for the fronts of the houses 
looked out upon the Wear, and here and there a door was open, 
showing a long vista of lawn and garden, of tree and river, and of 
distant hills cold and blue, in contrast with the red of the sun which 
set behind St. Cuthbert’s towers. Farther down the street called the 
Bailey, as you came to a bend of the way, an arch closed the road. 
It seemed to be filled with a picture of laburnum, lilac, and elm, with 
a bit of balustrade and a shimmering glimpse of river. This was an 
outlet into the Banks, separated from the Bailey by the Prebend’s 
Bridge, on which Tom Mayfield first saw Clytie, who lived within 
the Bailey, and a few yards on this side of that lovely picture of 
laburnum, lilac, and elm framed in the crumbling old archway of 
Prebend’s Bridge. 

The Hermitage was a small house. It was hard to divine how it 
had come to find a place among the fine houses which were built on 
either side of it, with gardens sloping down to the beautiful northern 
river. It was rented at only twenty-five pounds a year; but it 
belonged to the Dean and Chapter, and they were very particular 
about their tenants. Indeed, it was looked upon as a patent of 
respectability to be allowed to rent the Hermitage. Old Luke 
Waller, when he arrived in Dunelm with his grandchild, then an 
infant of six, brought a special letter of introduction to the Dean 
from a noble lord, through whose influence he had been appointed 
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organist of St. Bride’s, at the handsome salary of two hundred a year, 
one hundred and fifty of which came out of his lordship’s purse, 
unknown to Luke Waller, whose antecedents were a complete blank 
to the citizens of Dunelm. 

Luke had a history that would have astonished the ancient city 
of St. Cuthbert. Sometimes when he was playing the voluntary at 
church, and" thinking of the past, he got his story mixed up in the 
music, and found himself wandering in imagination through the 
streets of London. It had been necessary on several occasions for 
the parson to send a message round to the organ-loft to stop the 
musical reverie with which he was accompanying his reminiscences. 
On these occasions Luke Waller would suddenly pull himself 
together and go through the service with an earnestness that lent 
additional charms to the quiet simplicity which marked the ortho- 
doxy of St. Bride’s. But he would go back again with Clytie when 
the church was empty, lock the doors, get the girl to blow for him 
(it was a small organ, and she delighted in the work), and play out 
his dream. He was a strange old man—a tottering, grey-headed 
old man, with almost a youthful blue eye, white teeth, and cheeks 
like the streaky side of an old-fashioned apple, red and wrinkly. 
Life to him was a daily devotion to the happiness of his grand- 
daughter, Mary, or Clytie, as I have re-christened her in deference to 
the poetic fancy of Tom Mayfield, and for some suggestiveness in 
the name which may be justified hereafter. 

Phil Ransford entered the Hermitage on this summer evening of 
my story, with his fishing tackle and a creel containing a brace of 
salmon, which in all their red and silvery beauty he laid on a bed of 
grass before Luke and Clytie. 

“Those are fine fish,” said Mr. Waller. 

“‘T brought them for your acceptance, if you will oblige me,” said 
Phil. 

Clytie looked up admiringly at Phil’s manly figure, and smiled 
with a quiet satisfaction. 

“Thank you,” said the old man—“ thank you, Mr. Ransford; one 
will be quite enough for us.” 

“You can pickle the other,” said Phil ; “your cook is up to that, 
I suppose, eh, Miss Waller ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Clytie. 

“Yes, she can cook,” said Mr. Waller ; “that must be said in her 
favour.” 

Phil had sat down, and laid his fishing-rod in a corner of the 
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“ You are tired,” said Luke Waller ; but there was little or no sym- 
pathy in the remark. 

“T am, and hungry. I very nearly took that first fish into a public 
on the river and had a steak cut out of him; but I thought a brace 
of salmon would look far better at the Hermitage.” 

Although the organist did not much care for Phil Ransford’s 
society, he could not well resist a hint so pointedly given. 

“ Have one cut now—stay and sup with us,” said the old man. 

“T should just be in time for dinner at home,” said Phil; ‘but 
salmon cutlets and Hermitage society !—Mr. Waller, I accept your 
most kind invitation.” 

“That is well,” said the old man. “Mary, my love, order the 
supper.” 

Phil Ransford watched the young lady as she left the room, and 
Clytie answered his admiring gaze with a look of conscious triumph. 
There was hardly a girl in Dunelm who would not have accepted 
Phil Ransford as a lover. He was even freely admitted to the 
Cathedral society. Educated at Harrow and Cambridge, young 
Ransford had a double claim to recognition. He had received the 
traditional training of a gentleman, and was rich; he excelled in 
manly sports, danced like an angel according to several flighty 
young things of forty, was 2 member of the Reform, and would 
some day, if he chose, sit in the House of Commons. Luke Waller 
was therefore somewhat flattered at Mr. Ransford’s attentions, and 
Clytie encouraged them, because she rather enjoyed the jealousy 
and spitefulness of the Cathedral set who systematically kept her 
out of the society of the Close. But old Waller never left Ransford 
and Clytie alone; he had twice refused to allow Phil to see her 
home from those outside evening parties at which they occasionally 
met; but he had not been able to prevent Phil Ransford from 
stopping her now and then in the quiet old streets, and talking to 
her. Dunelm was such a dear silent old city that two people might 
step aside into an odd nook or corner, in the shadow of an old 
archway, or beneath an old tree, and talk to each other for an hour 
without being seen by any one. But it was enough for the old city 
if the gossips or lovers were seen by one person ; the incident was 
soon reported ; it was not necessary to employ the town crier, though 
Dunelm went to the expense of having such an officer. Phil Rans- 
ford frequently flung himself in the way of Clytie, and Tom Mayfield 
was jealous of him. Ransford had six months’ start of the young 
student. He made a sort of declaration of love to the lady four 
weeks before that vision of beauty appeared to Tom, recalling to his 
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fancy his favourite bust of Clytie which was the only ornament in 
his little room near St. Cuthbert’s gateway, where they rested the 
mythical bones of the patron saint in the mythical days of old. 


CHAPTER II. 


“FRIENDS OR FOES?” 


“T Love you,” said Tom Mayfield. “You round, bewitching 
beauty ; if you will only be mine J will never desert you, like the fool 
in the story.” 

He was addressing a large Parian bust of Clytie. It stood upon 
his table amidst a pile of books and examination papers. 

“Tam not rich like that coarse, vulgar Ransford; but I have a 
heart that is true and faithful ; I never loved before ; I have an inde- 
pendent income of two hundred a year ; I am an orphan ; I mean to 
go to the Bar, and with you by my side I will make a name and for- 
tune.” 

He moved the bust round and put his hand upon it. 

“My dear Clytie! I am only twenty-two. They tell me you are 
seventeen. Our ages fit admirably. The man should be a few years 
older than the woman. I am sufficiently romantic to be an interest- 
ing lover, but a practical fellow for all that. I should take care of 
you and protect you; and I should be proud of you. I want no 
money with you, and your dear old grandfather shail always have a 
seat in the ingle-nook.” 

The light fell upon the statue ; fell tenderly upon the wavy hair ; 
upon the full round bosom. Tom Mayfield looked at it and 
sighed. 

“Let me see,” he said, taking up a copy of Lempritre, “ who were 
you in the classic days? A daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
beloved by Apollo, who deserted you for Leucothea. You pined 
away and were changed into a sunflower, and you still turn to the sun 
as in pledge of your love. Turn to me, my dear Clytie! Let me be 
your sun ; I will always shine upon you, always be warm and gentle 
and loving.” 

He moved the figure again, that he might contemplate the three- 
quarter face. 

“ Upon my soul it is a marvellous likeness! What a lovely, dreamy 
face it is!” 

Then he turned over again the pages of the dictionary. 

“There was another Clytie. What! A concubine of Amyntor, 
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son of Phrastor, whose calumny caused Amyntor to put out the 
eyes of his falsely accused son Pheenix !” 

The young student took up a pen and blotted from the book all 
the other Clyties except the one beloved of Apollo. 

“A concubine indeed! Perish the thought. Heaven would not 
permit it. But they call Ransford a woman-killer. They say he is a 
very gay fellow in town; they say he lured that pretty daughter of 
old Pim the verger to London. Yes, now I remember the story ; it 
killed the old man.” 

He paced the room. 

“Why do these dark thoughts come into my mind just now? A 
hint of suspicion, even in fancy, is an insult to her. My very soul 
blushes at it. By heavens, if Ransford harboured a dishonourable 
thought against her I would kill him like a dog!” 

A knock at the door. 

“Mr. Philip Ransford,” said the servant. 

Tom Mayfield started and rubbed his eyes as if he were in a 
dream. 

“ You are surprised to see me,” said Phil. 

Tom did not speak. 

“You are more than surprised ; my visit does not seem agreeable 
to you.” 

“ Pray forgive me,” said the student, recovering his self-possession. 
“My mind was taken up just then with a very knotty and curious 
question.” 

* Ah, a problem in Euclid ?” 

“ No ; a supposititious incident cropping up out of a classical story. 
Take a seat, Mr. Ransford.” 

“* May I smoke ?” asked Phil, producing a cigar case. 

“ By all means ; I will light up too.” 

Tom filled his favourite meerschaum ; Phil Ransford lighted a 
cigar. 

“TI ventured to call as I was passing to ask if you would come 
and dine with us to-morrow; I expect a friend or two in a quiet way— 
not a dinner party, you know—would have done the formal thing, but 
you said you were not a stickler for ceremonies when I met you at the 
Dean’s the other evening, and, as I saw your lamp gleaming out and 
attracting all the moths in the Green to your window, I determined 
all in a minute to drop in upon you.” 

“Very kind of you,” said Tom. “I will come; I was thinking of 
you when you knocked at the door. Do you believe in spiritualism?” 

“No.” 
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“Nor I.” 

“ Why do you ask?” 

“Don’t know. How do you account for those startling coinci- 
dences which occur to all of us? For example, the moment you were 
near my rooms I began to think of you. It was curious that you 
should step in just as I was registering a sort of vow concerning you.” 

“ Concerning me? a vow?” said Mr. Ransford, taking his cigar from 
his mouth. 

“Yes,” said Tom Mayfield, smoking steadily. “ Odd, is it not, and 
I have only known you about six weeks?” 

“‘ Are you joking ?” 

“No,” said Tom, “you have no idea what an interest I take in 
you.” 

“ And you were thinking of me the moment I entered ?” 

“T was.” 

“Did I form part of the problem you were trying to solve?” 

“You did.” 

Phil Ransford smiled and relighted his cigar with affected calm- 
ness. Tom Mayfield looked straight at him with a quiet com- 
posure, but not unkindly. 

“Will you explain?” said Mr. Ransford. 

‘Some other time,” said Tom Mayfield. 

“No time like the present,” replied Phil, who mentally measured 
his own strength against Tom’s, and felt that the odds were in his 
favour. 

“Some other time,” said Tom firmly. ‘ At what hour do you dine?” 

“Six ; but look here, don’t you know, there is something in your 
manner which is mysterious and not altogether friendly—let us 
understand each other.” 

‘We do, perfectly, my dear friend,” said Tom, knocking the ashes 
from his pipe. “And I hope we shall be good friends ; they tell me 
your wine is even finer than the Dean’s. Did I not see you starting 
on a fishing excursion this morning ?” 

“You did. I called on old Waller as I came back, and emptied 
my creel at the Hermitage.” 

Tom winced, but the smoke hid his face sufficiently to prevent 
Phil Ransford from noticing the effect of his shot. 

“ Ah, you visit at the Hermitage ?” 

“ Occasionally.” 

“‘What will you drink ?” 

“Nothing, thank you.” 

“Sure! Have some claret ?” 
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“No, thank you; I must get home. I will not keep you from your 
studies any longer. I used to burn the midnight oil myself. Good 
night. To-morrow at six, then, I shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you ?” 

“Thank you, yes,” said Tom. ‘Good night.” 

“T must not be rash,” said Tom, when he had shut the door. “I 
don’t like him, Clytie! I register that vow in thy name !” 

“Humph!” grunted Phil Ransford, as he strode over the Green, 
“that was the bust on his table. It’s devilish like; never saw such a 
portrait. He was thinking of me, was he? And was thinking what 
might be the result of a supposititious incident in real life. There was 
an ugly look in his eyes. Ah! ah! He's as jealous as a Turk, and 
without the right to be. She says she has only spoken to him twice. 
We shall see what we shall see. _I’ll either be friend or foe, whichever 
he likes. Heaven help him if he shows fight. I'll soon make Dunelm 
too hot for him !—or London either, for that matter—damned 
pauper !” 


CHAPTER IIL. 
IN THE ORGAN LOFT. 


Tom MayrieLp made the acquaintance of the Ransford family at 
dinner, as arranged. They were good sort of people in their way, 
believed in money, and were at the same time proud of Phil having 
worn a gown. It was absolutely necessary that you should have done 
SO, to get into the inner circle of Dunelm society. When you did 
get there, it was not much to boast of; still, it was the thing to be 
there, and the Dean was a grand old boy who understood the secret 
of dining, and knew by heart and taste the best port wine vintages. 

Phil Ransford had a father and mother and some brothers and 
sisters, but it is not necessary to introduce them here. They treated 
Tom Mayfield with deference and respect ; he had a way of com- 
manding both, and especially when Money stood up and challenged 
Intellect. Phil was courteous and hospitable, and politely considerate 
in his attentions to the young student. 

“Why is she not invited to his house?” ‘Tom asked himself, 
as he walked to his chambers from the big house on the hill. “ Why 
do not his sisters call upon her? She is the granddaughter of a pro- 
fessional man. Old Waller is clever too, behaves himself like a 
gentleman, dines now and then with the Dean, was introduced to the 
Dean and Chapter by a lord.” 

Tom puzzled himself with a variety of questions all the way home, 
and when he got there he again addressed himself to Clytie. 
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“* Well, madame, I’ve been to his house ; it is a fine place, lots of 
old oak furniture and pictures, expensive pictures—very bad though, 
some of them ; vulgar old dog his father ; thinks money everything ; 
but they all think that ; I quoted a few great men who were noto- 
riously poor ; but Phil Ransford would be friends.” 

Tom lighted his pipe and drew down the blinds. 

“ You don’t think money can do everything? Do you, my love? 
I shall ask you in person soon. I am going to be rash, because I 
love you very much. I only went to that Cotton house to see what 
he was like at home, to study him, to find him out; and I do not 
like him, Clytie ; no, my dear girl, he is not what we men call straight. 
You have not been to his house. Mrs. Ransford does not know you ; 
the Misses Ransford don’t—I asked them. They do not think you 
are beautiful ; they professed not even to think you pretty; they had 
seen you often, oh, yes, at the Cathedral and at St. Bride’s ; it is Sunday 
to-morrow, and I shall be at your church in the morning, and I shall 
walk home with you—if possible.” 

The next day was a hot, lazy summer Sunday. All nature seemed 
to be resting. The bells which chimed for service sounded as if they 
were dressed up in their Sunday clothes, and only leaned upon their 
elbows and simpered what they had to say. The sun slept on the 
river, hot and rosy, like an infant. The water lay tranquilly beneath the 
trees. Shadows of towers and gables and moss-covered walls fell 
here and there, brown and motionless. The only stir seemed to be 
a sort of sunny pulsation of the air. The birds were still. A bee 
or butterfly might be seen poised on an open flower. The laburnum 
and lilac near the archway of the Prebend’s Bridge seemed to swoon 
with happiness in the glowing light. It was a day for love and 
worship, for dreaming, for sitting in the shade of the Banks, for 
standing inside the Cathedral porch and listening to the choristers, 
for doing nothing, and doing that lazily. 

Tom Mayfield went to St. Bride’s on that summer Sunday morning, 
and Luke Waller had one of his musical dreams in the opening 
voluntary. When service was over, Tom went straight to the organ- 
loft. The organist was playing the congregation out. When the last 
footfall was heard, the blower, hot and tired, began to let the wind 
run down. 

“Go on,” said Tom, slipping a shilling into his hand. 

“ All right,” said the man, and up went the indicator. 

The organist turned and with a pleasant smile recognised the young 
student. 

“Don’t get up, sir,” said Tom; “pray goon. You are just in the 
vein. It is a lovely bit of harmonisation.” 
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The old man was pleased. His fingers pressed the ivory keys with 
a loving fondness. It seemed as if he caressed them, and they 
responded with tender voices. The music wandered about the old 
church, laden with the scent of lilac that crept in from an adjacent 
garden. A soft tread and a rustle of silk came up the gallery stairs, 
and presently the beauty of the Hermitage drew the organ-loft curtains 
and stood by the player. She moved with graceful condescension to 
Tom Mayfield, whose eyes responded, full of respect and love. 
Clytie laid her hand upon her grandfather’s shoulder. 

“Come, grandfather dear, we shall not have time for our little 
walk.” 

In Dunelm everybody walked a little way after morning church 
until dinner-time, which on Sundays with all classes was in the middle 
of the day. 

The old man took her hand in his right hand, finishing his extem- 
pore performance with the left ; then he put in the stops one after 
the other, until the music seemed to go far away in the distance, 
finishing in a sort of harmonic sigh. 

“ Beautiful!” exclaimed the young student. “A most touching 
finale. There is nothing like the minor key.” 

Clytie smiled approvingly. 

“May I walk a little way with you, Mr. Waller?” Tom asked, 
looking all the time at the lady. 

“Yes, yes,” said the old man, “by all means ; we shall only stroll 
in the shade of the trees, through the Banks, round over the Bridge, 
and then home.” 

The lady was dressed with becoming taste. A light, thin silk dress 
—lilac flowers on a creamy ground—a Brussels-lace pellerine, a chip 
bonnet trimmed with lilac flowers, light gloves, and her dress slightly 
open at the neck so that you saw the full throat, purer in shade and 
whiteness than the small pearl brooch that rested there. She was 
indeed supremely beautiful, this belle of the northern city. No 
wonder match-making mammas tried to keep her out of the inner 
ring of Dunelm society. Their task was not altogether an easy one. 
Tom Mayfield now felt how lonely he was. If his father and mother 
had been alive, they should have called upon her, and given him the 
right to invite the organist and his grand-daughter home. 

Tom walked by her side in the Banks, and talked to her with his 
voice specially attuned to her ear. She knew that he loved her. 
She could read it in every glance of his eye. She tried to justify his 
admiration. It made her happy to be admired. Even in church she 
enjoyed the silent homage of the people. A few of the Dunelm 
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women were as mad about her as the men; she was so sweet 
and pretty. Clytie knew people turned round to look at her. 
She seemed to fill the street ; her soft sympathetic eyes, her perfectly 
oval face, her red lips, her brown wavy hair; her exquisite figure, 
round and full, like the ideal woman of a painter’s dream ; her gentle 
dove-like manner, impressed beholders as if they had seen a vision 
of beauty ; and the old grey walls of the city set off the picture ; she 
was so bright and graceful—a contrast to the big solemn houses and 
the quaint crumbling towers. 

Passing over Prebend’s Bridge they met the Ransfords; old 
Ransford, Mrs. Ransford, the sisters, young Ransford, and Phil. 
The whole family swept by, receiving with a vulgar effort at hauteur, 
intended for Clytie, the polite recognition of Mr. Mayfield. When 
the flood of silk and muslin and perfume had passed, the Wallers 
and Tom discovered that Phil Ransford was left behind. He 
shook hands with Clytie, looked through Tom Mayfield (who 
met his gaze with calm defiance), and told Mr. Waller that it 
was awfully hot. Luke said he rather thought it was warmer 
than usual, but that was to be expected at this time of the year. 
Clytie seemed a little confused, but presently recovered and 
enjoyed her triumph. She saw that the two men were jealous, 
and she really did not care a button for either of them. If she had 
any choice between the two, the balance of liking was in Phil 
Ransford’s favour. He was rich, very rich she understood ; and he 
had already made her several valuable presents. Among these was 
a necklet of pearls with a diamond clasp. She had not dared to show 
it to her grandfather, because somehow she had felt that she ought 
not to have accepted so costly a gift. She had, however, done an 
odd thing : one day when she was on a visit at a friend of Luke’s, a 
widow at Newcastle, she had called upon a jeweller there and asked 
him the value of the necklet. He said it was worth a hundred and 
fifty guineas ; and from that moment Phil Ransford seemed to have 
some special claim upon her, some mysterious authority. She had 
admitted to herself a peculiar sense of obligation which she could 
not explain ; it kindled a new desire within her, an ambition which 
for the time got possession of her, body and soul. She would 
like to be a fine lady, a queen of fashion and beauty, a goddess in that 
grand society of wealth and loveliness, of show and pomp, which Phil 
Ransford had described to her as existing in London, where she 
ought to live. All this was in her mind when she looked at Tom 
Mayfield and Phil Ransford on this summer Sunday. The new, well- 
fitting clothes of her rich admirer, his heavy watch-guard, his silver- 
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headed cane, his gloves, his shiny hat, his general air of wealth, 
told in her inexperienced mind against Tom Mayfield’s dingy 
college gown and grey trousers. Moreover, Tom talked of books, 
of poetry, of music, and the earnestness of life ; while Phil was full 
of flower shows, archery meetings, and the pretty frivolities of 
existence. 

Phil walked with the party to the Hermitage, and monopolised a 
great deal of Clytie’s attention ; and he did it with an air of authority 
that did not even escape the notice of Grandfather Waller, who 
resolved in his own mind to speak about it to Clytie before the day 
was over. 

Meanwhile the two young men left the Wallers at the front door of 
the Hermitage, and walked together along the Bailey to Tom May- 
field’s rooms. They did not speak until they were within the welcome 
shadow of St. Cuthbert’s Gateway, and then Phil Ransford said, 

“Mr. Mayfield, you and I must have a serious conversation.” 

“ By all means,” said Tom, looking up calmly into the face of his 
stalwart companion. 

“A serious conversation,” Phil repeated. 

“ When you please,” said Tom. 

“ To-morrow ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Shall I call upon you ?” 

* Yes.” 

“ At eight to-morrow night ?” 

“ That will suit me.” 

“Tt is an engagement then?” 

“ By all means.” 

“Good morning,” said Phil, and the two parted. 

The reader will already have gleaned that Tom did not live in 
college. He preferred an independent existence outside. His little 
bachelor dinner was waiting for him as,he entered his room. He 
ate it thoughtfully, and, lighting his pipe immediately afterwards, sat 
near the window where he could see the College Green and hear the 
bees humming in the lime trees. He had turned his back upon his 
favourite bust, but he was questioning his own heart about the living 
prototype, and Phil Ransford seemed to him like a dark, ugly shadow 
in the sunshine. He sat dreaming until the Cathedral chimes lazily 
invited Dunelm to afternoon service; Dunelm responded with 
suitable lethargy. ‘Tom Mayfield laid down his pipe, and casting 
a longing look at the white unconscious statue, slipped out upon the 
Green, glided through the cloisters, and found rest for his troubled 
thoughts in the soft, soothing, dreamy music of the Cathedral choir. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE WARNING. 


‘THERE was a square, old-fashioned garden at the Hermitage. It 
was shut in by high walls covered with ivy. ‘The garden beds were 
marked out by tall boundaries of box-wood. The flowers were old- 
fashioned and sweet beyond description. At the bottom of the 
garden there was a narrow terrace, upon which stood a summer-house, 
a round sort of chalet, covered with ivy, with which half a dozen other 
creepers struggled for recognition. ‘Terrace and summer-house over- 
looked a broad expanse of ornamental lawn belonging to the next 
house, which in its turn was shut in by the River Wear. Nothing 
could be more picturesque than this bit of Dunelm. Occasionally 
on summer afternoons the Wallers drank tea on the terrace, the old 
man entertaining his grand-daughter with his violin and with stories 
of the great world of London, in which she took an inextinguishable 
interest. 

“ After dinner, Mary, let the servant go out, and lock the door ; 
we will have a quiet hour in the summer-house before evening service ; 
if there are callers,.they will think we are out too.” 

“ Yes, dear,” said Clytie; but after dinner she seemed loth to go ; 
and when they were alone in the house she sat down to the piano, 
and commenced to sing. 

“Now, my pet, come along,” said the old man, putting her garden 
hat upon her head—“‘ come along ; I want to talk to you.” 

He took her arm, and put it within his own, and they went together 
to the summer-house. 

“There ; now we can have a good long talk,” said the oid man, 
placing a low rush chair for the young girl, and patting her cheek as 
she sat down and looked inquiringly at him. 

“ You know how dearly I love you,” he said. 

“* My dear grandfather !” 

“That I would willingly lay my life down for you—sit still, my 
darling—that no sacrifice would be too great for me to make to 
secure your happiness.” 

“Dear grandfather, what have I done that you should think it 
necessary to say this ?” asked Clytie, almost in tears. 

“ Nothing, love ; nothing. Mr. Philip Ransford evidently admires 
you very much. I noticed that to-day when you saw him you 
changed colour; and I thought he seemed more familiar in his 
manner than our acquaintance with him warranted.” 
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Clytie did not speak. She had the necklet in her pocket; it 
seemed to burn her hand that lay upon it. 

“ Now, I would never stand between you and the choice of your 
heart ; but I do not like Mr. Ransford ; that is, I do not like 
him as your admirer. I have no faith in him as your lover; he 
is a mere butterfly of society—a gay, frivolous young fellow, who 
looks at life from a very different point of view to an honest, earnest 
man.” 

“He is not much like a butterfly, dear grandfather,” said Clytie, 
smiling. 

She had got over her first fright, and was now prepared to meet 
her grandfather courageously. 

“Not so far as gracefulness and elegance go,” said Luke, rather 
pleased that Clytie did not appear to take the matter seriously. 

“Mr. Mayfield would do better for that part; his gown might serve 
for wings, but it is a pity it is so old and shabby.” 

Clytie laughed a little ringing laugh at her picture of Tom as a 
butterfly. 

“ You quizzical puss,” said the old man ; “you are just like your 
mother.” 

“ Let us talk about her, dear,” said Clytie, promptly. “You never 
talk about my father and mother, though I am always asking to know 
everything about them ; tell me of my mother at the opera.” 

“ Not now, dear,” said Luke; “ by-and-by. But this Mr. Ransford, 
he made me uncomfortable this morning ; I don’t like him.” 

“‘Nor I, dear,” said Clytie ; ‘ but we must be civil to him.” 

“You don’t like him ?” 

“ Not I,” said Clytie. 

“You like Mr. Mayfield, then?” said Luke, his countenance 
changing to an expression of pleasant anticipation. 

“No; no more than I do Mr. Ransford.” 

“Oh,” said Luke, his face dropping again. 

“IT don’t care for any one but you, dear,” said Clytie, getting up 
and flinging her arms round her grandfather; “ my dear, dear old 
father and mother and grandfather and everything ; surely you don’t 
want me to like some one else and leave you ?” 

“My own darling,” said the old man, his voice trembling with 
emotion ; “I could part with you, if it were necessary, to be the wife 
of a good, true man ; but even that would try me sorely. But—oh, 
my love, do not let us talk of it ; you will never leave me; you will 
never leave your dear old grandfather!” 

Luke laid his hand upon the girl’s shoulder, and wept. 
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“Never, dear, never,” said the girl, sobbing, and secretly vowing to 
throw that burning necklace into the river. 

“There, there, I am an old fool,”, said Luke ; “forgive me, my 
child ; let us go into the house and have some music ; we have had 
enough of this; but promise, love, to have no secrets from me. I 
can advise you better than all the world, for I love you better.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Clytie. 

“Your mother died broken-hearted, my child, because she trusted 
to a young gay nobleman, in whom she believed rather than listen to 
me, her father who loved her with all his soul.” 

‘My poor mother !” said Clytie ; “sit down, grandfather, and tell 
me of her, all from the first ; you tell me something new every time 
we talk of her.” 

‘*It was not her fault altogether, poor dear,” said the old man, as 
if he were talking to himself ; “‘I ought not to have allowed her to 
go on the stage. It was her mother’s dying request that she should 
not, but I disregarded that. As time wore on the dying request 
seemed to get weaker and weaker, and Mary had wondrous powers, 
and no other wish in life. When she appeared London went mad 
about her ; a young nobleman fell madly in love with her, he followed 
her everywhere, she wert away with him to Paris, she wrote and told 
me she was married, but secretly. I heard from her next at Rome, 
then from Florence, next from St. Petersburg. ‘This consumed many 
months, and then I no longer heard of her. I went to the young 
man’s father, a lord ; he ordered me to be thrust into the street, up- 
braided me that my daughter had disgraced his son, threatened to 
lock me up. But there, you know the story; let us go into the 
house.” 

“No, dear, tell*it to me again—it will do me good,” said Clytie, 
her hand in her pocket trying to crush those scorching pearls. 

“T conducted the orchestra at the Olympic, but my health failed. 
I gave up everything. I wrote everywhere, inquired everywhere, but 
could learn nothing of my child. A year had passed away, when I got 
a letter from Boulogne. Mary was ill there, sick unto death. Her 
husband, she said, had deserted her ; she was on her way home with 
her baby, but had been taken ill at Boulogne. I hastened thither, I 
found her ; my poor darling, I did not know her, only her soft sweet 
voice was unchanged ; she was dying of the small-pox” 

Clytie shuddered ; despite the hot, burning sun, a chill ran through 
her veins. 

“She died in my arms. Heaven would not let me go with her, 
because there was her child for me to take care of—you, my darling. 
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I buried her there, and thought my heart was in her grave ; but God 
has been good; we are happy here, you and I, my darling, in this dear 
old city, where we can dream of the past and prepare ourselves for 
the better land, where we shall meet those we loved, pure and beauti- 
ful as we knew them when they were young.” 

““Come into the house now, dear,” said Clytie, with unfeigned 
tenderness, and leading the old man as if he were a child. 

“But he was punished!” suddenly exclaimed Luke, “ punished. 
Her betrayer died miserably, stabbed in a brawl at Homburg, killed 
like a dog; and I went to his father again, went to gloat over 
him, to scoff at his misery; but oh, my love, he was broken 
down, he was torn with grief like a common man, and when he heard 
my story he grasped my hand, said we would be friends, and I know 
him now, dear, as the best and most kind-hearted of men. He is 
wifeless, childless. So far as I could I traced your mother in her 
journey on the Continent and used every possible exertion to obtain 
proofs of her marriage, but without avail. ‘Those proofs would make 
you a lady of title” 

Clytie’s heart beat wildly. 

“ His lordship would acknowledge you as his daughter.” 

“We should be rich, and live in the great city,” said Clytie, her 
eyes sparkling. 

“You would be rich, and a great lady; yes,” said Mr. Waller ; 
“but you might not be happy, not half so happy as you are here.” 

“No. And why do I not see the lord who is my other grand- 
father ?” 

““Ah! you will never see him, dear—TI have promised it—unless 
we can prove your mother’s marriage, which is the only subject of 
difference between us. He is as sure that his son did not marry her 
as I am convinced he did. His lordship learnt a great deal about 
his son’s life that I did not know of. It was the wild, reckless, 
purposeless life of a libertine, and his end was in keeping with it.” 

“Poor, dear mother! And you, dear, how you must have 
suffered.” 

“T should not tell you all these sad things, my child, only that 
they will be a warning to you only to trust in me—not to have secrets 
from me; and now that I know you do not care for this Ransford, 
I will tell you that I dislike him ; I believe he is a villain—a heartless, 
vain fellow. Let us avoid him.” 

“Ves,” said Clytie ; and she regretted that she was not standing 
on Prebend’s Bridge that she might hurl his presents into the river. 

But at night, when she found a note inside her Prayer-book at 
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church as she had found twice before, she slipped it into her pocket, 
thinking she would see what he had to say this last time, and then 
burn his letters, and either fling his jewels into the river or send them 
back to him. The pew-opener at St. Bride’s had been an old servant 
of Ransford’s father, and he saw no harm, so long as Miss Waller 
made no complaint, in complying with Phil’s wishes about the Prayer- 
book. Clytie heard but little of the church service that night. A 
crowd of conflicting thoughts and fancies filled her bewildered brain. 
She loved her grandfather, but after all she could not help thinking 
that she lived a very humdrum life at Dunelm. The daughter of an 
actress, the child of a lord’s son, how could she settle down to the 
ways of toadying citizens and stuck-up parsons’ wives? Then she 
tried to pray for guidance, for content—tried to seek consolation and 
relief in the responses of the Litany ; but she had heard all this so 
often, had joined in it so long as a matter of course, that she could 
find no pathos in it, no stirring appeal to her heart; her fancy 
would go whirling on among riches, and pomp, and fashions, and 
all the vanities of the world ; and if Phil Ransford married her she 
thought how she could go to London during the season, and be a fine 
lady in Dunelm too. Of course he would marry her; she had no 
doubt about that. Her only difficulty was that she did not love 
him. The preacher that night held forth against fashion and dress, 
against money, against pleasure, against balls and parties, against 
everything which in Clytie’s opinion must give zest to life. He said 
those who were of the world could never go to heaven. A very 
high Churchman, he contrasted the life of a Sister of Mercy with 
that of a young lady of fashion, and the comparison was altogether 
unfavourable to Clytie, whose spirit revolting against the preacher, 
she felt that it was impossible to be really good; but when he 
uttered the benediction, and the organ pealed out in grand and soul- 
stirring tones, she fell upon her knees and prayed earnestly, and the 
tears coming to her eyes, she felt better, and hoped she was not so 
wicked as she had seemed to be, nor so wicked as the parson evi- 
dently believed she was. Yet she went home with Phil Ransford’s 
letter,-and she did not throw the pearl and diamond necklace into 
the Wear. 
(To be continued.) 
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THREE MONTHS WITH A “LION 
KING.” 


Qs \‘@ CALAMITY which occurred at Bolton not very long 

MAM ago, by which the popular one-armed McCarty, the 

7) “Lion King” of Mrs. Manders’s Travelling Menagerie 

(a title, as absurd as it was presumptuous), lost his life, 

brings to my recollection certain events in the career of the original 

and most celebrated of these self-styled subduers of the “ King of 

the desert,” the relation of which may prove interesting to SyYLVANUS 

Urpan and his readers, especially such as_study the nature and habits 
of animals. 

In the year 1838, happening to be in Paris, and stopping at 
Lawson’s Hotel Bedford, in the Rue St. Honoré, I was one morning 
informed that a new visitor of some notoriety had arrived, and that 
we were to be honoured at the /ad/e a’héte with the presence of Van 
Amburgh, the great “ Lion King,” and his coadjutor, the head of the 
speculation, Mr. Titus, two thoroughbred Yankees. They had accepted 
an engagement at the Porte St. Martin Theatre of £2,000 for the 
ensuing month. At this time the hero of my little story was in the zenith 
of his gladiatorial glory, having performed, “himiself and brutes,” 
several times before Her Majesty and the Prince Consort and very 
select audiences of the leading aristocracy, besides having been publicly 
hung on the walls of the Royal Academy, immortalised by the 
inimitable pencil of Sir Edwin Landseer, painted expressly fer His 
Grace the Duke of Wellington—the “Iron Duke.” Under such 
favourable auspices you can imagine that the “ King’s” visit to Paris 
naturally created much curiosity and excitement among admirers 
of the stirring and terrible, and at the hotel in particular at which 
he “descended” was looked upon as both “sensational” and 
gratifying. 

Accident placed me nearly next to him and his party at the dinner 
table, and by a congenial spirit in the conversation we very soon got 
on good terms: “liquoring up” together and retiring afterwards to 
smoke the “calumet of familiarity ”—in short, in a few days we were 
intimate cronies. I quickly discovered that he was a very stupid, 
ignorant fellow, and for an American totally devoid of that peculiar 
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drollery and smartness in conversation which, if not always en- 
lightening, is comical and amusing. 

In personal appearance Van Amburgh was, even off the stage, 
rather remarkable. He stood about 5 ft. 1oin. in height, walked 
extremely upright, studiously so, and very slowly: a sort of theatrical 
strut, which would have drawn your attention to him had you not 
known he was the great brute-tamer direct from New York and London. 
He had immensely broad shoulders, small hips, and very straight 
legs, small in proportion to his “uppers.” His features were long 
and narrow, quite the American type: an exceedingly pleasing expres- 
sion, a frank, good-natured manner. He was also very communica- 
tive. With these decided advantages he had one great draw- 
back: he was afflicted with the most mysterious, profound, and 
unintelligible squint of the left eye that ever revolved in the head of 
a human being: when he chose it was perfectly appalling. By some 
his complete dominion over his animals was attributed to this pecu- 
liarity of vision ; certainly I would defy any one to be sure at whom 
or what at times he was glaring. The varieties of expression in this 
“‘ piercer” I believe to have been put on as a part of the by-play or 
business of his acting ; be that as it may, I am sure it had no effect 
whatever upon the animus of the beasts. 

He was received by the Parisians with that enthusiasm and furore 
which they usually display towards exhibitions where are to be enjoyed 
the charms of novelty, accompanied by apparently imminent danger. 
The latter quality has for them peculiar attractions; indeed, I verily 
believe that some portion of the audience would have been more than 
pleased at witnessing his.death by lions in the middle of the arena. 
It is quite certain that Van Amburgh was fora length of time followed 
in all his performances by a gentleman who had wagered that he 
would be torn in pieces, and that he would be there to see it. This 
man of sanguinary expectations, whoever he was—a fact never ascer- 
tained—always sat in a front seat or private box, and peering through 
an opera glass, never withdrew it for a moment from the cage during 
the “King’s” presence in it. He had followed him to Paris and 
resumed his usual nightly prominent position. As we all know, he 
was, fortunately for poor Van, doomed to be disappointed in his 
heartless pursuit of him ; still it annoyed his Leonic Majesty. The 
engagement proceeded for some nights with the greatest success and 
satisfaction to all parties: the management chuckled over their 
profits, the audience applauded to the skies—and Van Amburgh and 
Titus shook hands, and “calculated they had whipped creation.” 
So far so good ; everything went smoothly ; but accidents will happen 
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which “we reckon no one can calculate on.” Not being a witness of 
the contretemps myself, I will give it in the words of the “ King.” 
“They (the animals) were in first-rate hitch—more so on that night than 
I’d known them since making tracks for Paris. They’d behaved un- 
common righteous. Prince (the lion) and Beauty (the Bengal tiger) had 
done their bit, I guess, up to Webster, and so had Vic (the lioness), and 
had all gone up den to wait orders. I was about striden backards 
to send the leopards to the front, when, not noticing that Vic’s tail 
lay out, straight as a bowsprit, I trod mighty hard across it with a sort 
of rolling squeeze, which was near carting me. In one instant,quick 
as a squirrel, she had me through the calf and held on firm, dead 
lock. I said nothing, I knew that would only flurry her—and per- 
haps the others too—and she might then have rolled me ; so collect- 
ing my almighty power, with good aim, I let her have it just above 
the nose. She dropped hugging like wind, and made off Indian 
fashion, on her belly, to old Prince. It certainly was weighty, that 
blow. I never hit an animal so hard before—but my fixings just 
then weren't pleasant, I calculate—so I gave her all I could. After 
she’d skedaddled, I backed out quiet, bleeding like Niagara.” The 
curtain fell at the excitement of the scene—the blood was instantly 
mopped out of the cage, for fear the other animals should taste or 
smell it; and then Van Amburgh made all haste home to the hotel, 
where it happened that I was ready to receive and console him. 

He was in the most exquisite pain, but bore it manfully, and 
smoked his cigar with the utmost coolness, save occasionally giving 
utterance to those peculiar Yankee oaths which characterise the 
nation. So large and deep, however, were the indentions made 
by the lioness’s fangs, that upon examination I found I could easily 
pass my two fingers, one on each side, into the holes, and make them 
meet. Ina few days the leg swelled, inflammation set in, and Mr. 
Gunning and Sir William Chermside pronounced it a very threaten- 
ing, dangerous case: and in that state, under the most anxious and 
careful treatment, it continued, the bad symptoms obstinately and 
gradually increasing. 

At this time I had taken advantage of being in Paris to join the 
class of that famous and justly celebrated historical painter Paul 
Delaroche, at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, for the purpose of studying 
the human figure. I had previously been a pupil in London of 
Mr. Charles Hancock, whose talent as an animal painter was highly 
appreciated, and whose near approach to Landseer was frequently 
made the subject of warm contention. I had often shown my 
studies of animals, consisting principally of dogs, deer, cats, and 
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horses, to the suffering Van Amburgh, whom it was now a mercy to 
amuse, and he expressed great interest in and admiration of the art, 
more especially as the subjects were so thoroughly after his own 
taste. His cage of animals had been removed to a stable yard in 
the Champs Elysées—of which he had the key—and his engagement 
at the Porte St. Martin was broken. His leg still continued in- 
creasing in size, not yielding in the slightest degree to any kind of 
treatment ; in short, the unlucky Van’s “fixings,” as he called them, 
were as “still as a storm.” 

Nevertheless, I said to myself, here is a glorious opportunity for 
minutely and quietly studying the beauties and terrors, the drawing 
and grandeur of expression of the heads of the feline family. Con- 
sequently I asked him if he would give me permission to make 
sketches of his superb beasts. ‘I should think I guess I would, 
friend,” he good naturedly replied—‘‘ You know where to find them ; 
poor dears, dying for their Boss! Dan the keeper stops with ’em all 
day long, so you'll have nothing to do but to knock at the gate 
and say who you are, and then do as you like with ’em. I shall see 
Dan before you, and let him know about your coming.” 

The next morning early I packed up my painting traps, and pro- 
ceeded to the scene of action. I found the animals in a most com- 
modious, airy stable-yard, under a sort of carriage-drive, well protected 
from the weather, and in a capital light for my purpose. The perform- 
ing cage had been taken to pieces, and the beasts had been removed 
into their travelling-dens. The lion and lioness were together; the 
enormous Bengal tiger, that measured twenty-two feet from the tip of his 
nose to the end of his tail, was alone; while the leopards, of which there 
were seven, occupied the third van. I was more struck than ever 
by their extreme beauty, their sleekness of coat, and their perfection 
of condition. But I soon discovered that these attractions were ob- 
tained only by the greatest attention to their health and welfare. For 
instance, my assiduous Daniel, shcrtly after my introduction, entered 
the lion’s den, and, brush in hand, commenced grooming him, an 
operation which he seemed to enjoy, and submitted to with the 
greatest patience and good-humour. He next performed the same 
kind office for the disgraced Vic, who also appeared equally grateful 
and equally as docile as her lord and master. Their thanks were 
expressed by a series of joyous boundings up and down, and against 
the boarded sides of the den, but with such ponderous grace and 
roaring tha: I really trembled for the fate of Daniel, who, not 
attempting to interfere with them, stood perfectly mute. and indif- 
ferent, his brush in one hand, his broom in the other. With the 
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latter, as soon as quiet was restored, he swept out the den. 
This service was continued to each cage of animals, and with the 
like results. : 

I soon set to work and completed a study of the lion and lioness’s 
heads, which, to the intense delight of Van Amburgh, I presented to 
him. Unfortunately his leg persistently got worse, and with it his 
health was fast failing. Alarming debility, fainting fits, and profuse 
perspirations were the coming evils. For my part, I began to dread 
the worst; and as for Titus, he was past all hope or consolation, 
and spent his time in brandy and tears. At length came the crisis. 
Amputation was proposed. Van would not listen to any limb- 
lopping ; he preferred death a thousand times over. A consultation 
with the best French surgeons was next held. Baron Larry, as a 
dernier ressort, requested permission to open the leg, which had now 
swollen to an enormous size ; by keeping it in a continual hot bath 
he hoped to bring on suppuration. Tothis Van Amburgh consented ; 
and never shall I forget the scene of confusion and uproar he caused 
at the operation. This courageous, dauntless gladiator, who daily 
and nightly risked his life ; who boasted that he would face the most 
savage wild beast, and indeed on several occasions had done so; 
whose coolness and presence of mind were beyond a doubt ; and 
whose American philosophy of death would have led you to believe 
that he had already suffered that last convulsion at least ten times— 
the instant that all was in readiness (he had been removed for con- 
venience from the bed into an arm-chair) and he caught sight 
of the knife, he howled and yelled worse than any hyena. 
He cried for mercy, begged, prayed, and implored like a child 
that they would not Aurt him, and, in fine, that they would 
desist : he could never stand it; it would kill him at once; he should 
die under the operation. However, all his beseechings were now too 
late, and in vain ; he was in the hands of men who, accustomed to 
scenes of this description, were as deaf and unmoved as posts. With 
the assistance of two men, besides Titus and myself, the cursing, 
swearing, and violent patient--for that was the turn his mind and 
temper had taken ere he resigned himself to the knife—was held 
down by main force after severe struggling. I may truly say it was 
a fight for life. What a blessing is chloroform! Baron Larry at 
length passed the scalpel in at the back of the leg, a little above the 
calf, and below the knee, and drew it out about an inch above the 
ankle. The wound was fully eight inches long, and as deep as 
he could make it. During its progress the yelling, cursing, and 
fighting was inconceivably disgusting and ridiculous. Nevertheless, 
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the “King” was fairly beaten, and when all was over, and the 
limb comfortably placed in a hot bath, his gratitude was boundless, 
and his thanks unceasing and sincere. He wept like the veriest 
child. 

A few days sufficed to show that the operation had been at- 
tended with signal success. From day to day there was manifest 
improvement in both the poisoned leg and his shaken health, and 
thus in time was the mighty tamer of the denizens of the forests and 
deserts restored from the’brink of the grave to his normal condition 
of gigantic strength and health. 

During his progress to convalescence I daily availed myself of the 
opportunity of sketching and studying the beautiful beasts in the 
Champs Elysées. I was left much alone with them, and became 
quite familiar and good friends with all of them. 

I come now to the secret—the very soul, as it were, of the tamer’s 
existence and professional success, which I discovered under the 
following strange circumstances. On arriving at the extremities of 
the tiger, anxious to express the peculiar action of clawing natural to 
all the feline tribe, I essayed to irritate him with the handle of a hoe 
used for scraping out the dens, trusting that he would strike at it with 
his paw. It was all in vain, I could not procure the demonstration of 
talons necessary for my purpose, although I over and over again tried to 
bring him to ¢he scratch. In despair I gave it up and sat down and 
smoked, considering what next to do, when I presently observed that 
my striped model beauty had prepared himself for a siesta, and in 
his abandon had thrust out his huge foot beneath the bottom bar, so 
that it hung listlessly on the outside, in a sort of drooping position. 
Softly, almost imperceptibly, smoothing it down with one hand—a 
sensation that evidently gave him pleasure and confidence—I with the 
other tenderly drew open his toes, still continuing the mesmeric 
movement. He at first half opened his terror-striking eyes, and gazed 
dozingly but inquiringly at me, as much as to say, “‘ What are you 
going to do?” I did not, however, desist, but cautiously continued 
my examination ; nor was I to be satisfied until I had thoroughly 
ascertained the truth of my suspicions—Ae had no claws. They had 
been extracted as you would extract the finger nail of a human being, 
and the toes afterwards cauterised. Upon carefully scrutinising the 
feet of the other animals I soon made assurance doubly sure, and 
incontrovertibly convinced myself that they had been all served alike ; 
from the lion to the leopards they were clawiess. 

The conclusions I immediately came to within myself at this 
astounding mutilation were these :—Here is beyond comparison the 
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very handsomest and noblest collection of wild ‘beasts ever seen 
together, tame, submissive, and tractable as domestic-bred animals, in 
most superb coat, fat as moles, and apparently as affectionate and 
grateful for kindness as would be the most intelligent and faithful 
of man’s companions ; the one great and accountable reason for this 
is that in themselves—their courage, their ferocity, and their savage 
natures—they are vanquished, annihilated, utterly undone and 
demoralised. Plundered of their weapons, offensive and defensive, 
their very heartstrings torn asunder, their quick, sensitive natures 
crushed out—cast off the rack, cowed, bleeding, benumbed and in- 
capable, to obey the will of their torturer. “ Ah,” I exclaimed, “ poor 
beautiful and pampered creatures, you are not what you seem; you 
are no longer lions and tigers, rulers of deserts and jungles; un- 
happy, miserable brutes, I pity you from my heart ; nevertheless, in 
your low estate you are yet more admirable than man !” 

On returning to the hotel, when alone with Van Amburgh I made 
a point of reciting to him my accidental discvery of his secret “ways 
and means” of obtaining his surprising supremacy. His embarrass- 
ment and confusion were at first profound and helpless, but to me, in 
my disgust, really enjoyable. Recovering himself, however, quickly, 
he rather violently exclaimed, “ May I be !” (a national oath) 
“if you were to tell other folks of this, youngster, you would just ruin 
the consarn. You artists are too inquisitive. I wonder natur’ stands 
to it, always prying into her bosom secrets. She'll revolutionise some 
day, I guess, and throw you. What could you want with their claws ? 
Why, a tom-cat’s would have done you quite as well, I calculate, as 
my innocents’.” A volley of slang followed this repentance of his 
liberal free admission to‘his magnificent menagerie. When cooled 
down, he extracted from me a promise, as “a gentleman and man of 
honour,” that I would never repeat what I had seen to any one, so 
long as ke was performing. Ihave kept my word. This is the first 
time I have ever disclosed the excruciating process, the refined agony, 
and despicable cowardice by which Van Amburgh made himself a 
** Lion King !” 

The first meeting between Van and his animals after so long an 
absence as nearly three months was one of the most touching ebul- 
litions of attachment ever witnessed or ‘possible to imagine.. The 
party consisted of Titus; the great performer himself, on crutches ; a 
Colonel Perrignez, of the Algerian Army ; and myself. Van carried 
with him a large bag of sweet biscuits and lumps of sugar—for I 
must here mention that he had taught them to eat all sorts of nic- 
nacs, and they had become extremely fond of them, and looked for them 
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from his hand with greedy anxiety. They were always fed upon 
cooked meat, and never on any account permitted to taste or smell 
blood. On entering the stable yard, immediately catching sight of their 
master, the whole place was in an uproar; the animals sprang against 
the bars, rose up on them, rubbed themselves violently against them, 
purring and roaring sotto voce, and exhibiting every conceivable 
demonstration of affection and delight at his return that their natures 
dictated and were capable of. Nothing but Van’s caresses would 
pacify or calm them. “ Pretty dears, I would go in to them,” he said, 
* but I fear they would rough me, and I am yet too weak.” However, 
perceiving a chair handy, he exclaimed, “ My pets, be patient and I'll 
come and talk to you.” Taking the chair with one hand, he opened the 
lion’s den with the other, and hobbled as well as he could up the little 
steps which led to the doorway; but so eager were they to get at him, 
that had it not been for the assistance of Dan, they most assuredly 
would have jumped out and got at large. ‘Once inside, Van seated him- 
self most majestically in the middle, crutch in hand; then, calling the 
lioness to him, he read her a lecture on her misbehaviour and the impro- 
priety of biting him. Prince, in the meantime, sat by his side, with 
his magnificent head resting on his knees, apparently listening to and 
inwardly digesting the advice given to his less reflective spouse. Van 
then patted and played with them, and finally put each through a 
short rehearsal of some of their well known tricks and attitudes, 
simply keeping them off him by the authority of his crutch, finishing 
his visit by a distribution of cakes and sugar, and a renewal of fond 
and endearing expressions of his regard for them. The whole scene 
was of the most interesting and absorbing description, far surpassing 
any exhibition that I had ever before either read of or could have 
supposed such ferocious natures admitted of displaying. The 
same ceremony was gone through with each set of animals, the 
leopards literally mobbing and hustling him, almost beyond his 
control ; he had, indeed, considerable difficulty in keeping them at 
all within bounds. 

Van Amburgh is now no more, but he died a natural death—not 
torn to pieces in revenge for unjustifiable brutality and vulgar daring. 
He was far excellence at the head of his then novel and hazardous 
calling—a “ Lion King.” 





THE TICHBORNE DOLE. 


Was wading through his troubled reign ; 
x2 And Strongbow drew the sword, to bring 
The exiled Dermot back again ; 

At Tichborne Manor, day by day, 
The Lady Mabel Tichborne lay. 


So long her bed had been her lot, 
And four white walls her only scene, 
It may be she remembered not 
That skies were blue and meadows green ; 
But visions of a world more fair 
Had often cheered her spirit there. 


And she had learned that rank and gain 
Are‘nothing but a broken reed ; 

And she had learned, by schooling pain, 
To pity all who pity need ; 

The naked, hungry, sick, and blind 

Were never absent from her mind. 


Her husband, Roger Tichborne, Knight, 
Stood, one March morning, at her side, 
Prepared to see her make the flight 
Across Death’s darkly-rolling tide ; 
“‘O, art thou here, my lord?” said she— 
“TI have one boon to ask of thee.” 


“What wouldst thou, wife?” Sir Roger said. 
“TI crave, my lord, a piece of ground, 

To furnish forth a dole of bread, 
As often as this day comes round ; 

It is our Lady’s Day, you know, 

Now grant my boon, and let me go.” 





The Tichborne Dole. 


*Twas long ere Roger Tichborne spoke, 
Then seized he up a smoking brand, 
And, half in earnest, half in joke, 
Said, “I will give thee so much land 
As thou canst walk around to-day, 
While this pine candle burns away.” 


“ Done with thee,” said the noble dame ; 
“ Put by thy brand till noontide hour ; 
And though I{fam but weak and lame, 
It may be God will give me power 
To feed the poor this day with bread, 
For ages after I am dead.” 


From hall and cot the neighbours went 
To see their lady do her part ; 

She stood before them old and bent, 
But youthful fire was in her heart ; 

Said all, “ The Lord direct her feet! 

Was ever one so brave and sweet ?” 


A minute’s pause to think and pray, 

And raise on high her thankful song ; 
And now the saint is on her way, 

From utter weakness made so strong, 
That she, who scarce could move a hand, 
Goes round a goodly piece of land. 


And one may yet, without the walls 
Of Tichborne Park, behold the place— 
A field, wide-acred, named “The Crawls,” 
Where Lady Mabel, in her grace, 
Left for awhile her dying bed, 
To earn the poor a piece of bread. 


Sir Roger Tichborne lifts his eyes, 
So much amazed, he cannot speak ; 
The half-burnt brand before him lies, 
The colour mantles in his cheeks ; 
While mutters he, “‘ By’r Lady’s name, 
Had ever king a grander dame ?” 
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When on her bed again she lay, 

The house was gathered at her call ; 
“‘ Now, listen to the words I say, 

Bear witness to them, one and all, 
While those broad acres feed the poor, 
The Tichborne glory shall endure. 


“ But should a Tichborne ever dare, 
(As men will do, for sake of greed), 
To meddle with the poor man’s share 
Of Tichborne land ; in very deed 
The shadow of my curse shall veil 
The Tichborne name, and heirs will fail.” 


* * * * * 


Well nigh six hundred years had fled, 
Since Lady Mabel passed away ; 
And men had tasted of her bread, 
And called her blest each Lady Day ; 
Until to Tichborne Hall one year 
A lawless multitude drew near. 


There every thief, and every knave, 
And every wild and wanton soul, 
For miles around Dame Mabel’s grave, 
With riot clamoured for the dole ; 
Thenceforward, for the sake of peace, 

The gift, alas! was made to cease. 


And from that hour, the Tichbornes lost 
The kindly light of Fortune’s smile, 
The good old name, so widely tost 
Through court and camp, was hid awhile ; 
*Twas ever so—“ No poor man wrong, 
If thou wouldst have thy castle strong !” 











THE DEAD STRANGER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 
BY THE REV, B. W. SAVILE, M.A. 





CHAPTER I. 


FRIEND of mine—he was called Waldrich—had scarcely 
left the University two years, and had been employing 
himself as supernumerary and unsalaried junior barrister 
in a provincial capital, when the Holy War agitated all 

Germany. The object was the emancipation of the country from 
the yoke of the French conqueror, and a pious zeal, as every one 
knows, took possession of the whole nation. ‘ Freedom and Father- 
land” was the war cry in every town and village. Thousands of 
young men joyfully flew to the standards. It was a question of the 
honour of Germany and of the hope that the Land of Hermann 
would perhaps awake to a nobler existence, under a lawfully consti- 
tuted state of things, more worthy of this civilised age. My friend 
Waldrich partook warmly of this holy zeal and noble hope. To be 
brief, he took a polite leave of the President of the Courts, and 
chose the sword instead of the pen. 

As he had not yet fully attained his majority, and having no father 
or mother living, and money being in every case essential to travel- 
ling, he wrote to his guardian for permission to join the campaign 
for his country, and solicited a hundred dollars for his travelling 
expenses. 

His guardian, Herr Bantes, was a rich manufacturer in the small 
town of Herbesheim, on the Aa, who had, it might be said, brought 
him up, although Waldrich had only lived in his house as a boy 
before he went to the University. 

Herr Bantes was a queer, whimsical old gentleman. He sent him 
in reply a letter with fifteen louis d’or in gold, the contents of which 
were as follows :—“ My friend, when you are one year older you 
may dispose of yourself and the small residue of your property 
according to your own pleasure. Till that time I beg you to put off 
your campaign for the Fatherland, and to apply yourself to business, 
that you may one day get some situation whereby you may earn your 
bread, which will be very needful for you. I know my duty to my 
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departed friend, your late father. Have done with all your enthu- 
siastic fancies, and become steady. I will therefore not send you a 
single kreutzer, and remain, &c.” ; 

The fifteen louis d’or wrapped in paper contrasted strangely, 
but not by any means disagreeably, with this letter. Waldrich would 
have been long in explaining the difficulty, and would perhaps never 
have done so, had not his eye glanced upon the bit of paper in which 
the money had been enclosed, and which had fallen on the floor. 
He took it up, and read :— 


“Do not be discouraged. Embrace the holy cause of suffering 
Germany. God protect you! is the prayer of 
“ Your former playfellow, 
“FREDERICA.” 


This said playfellow Frederica was none other than Herr Bantes’s 
young daughter. Heaven knows how she managed with the sealing 
up of her father’s letter. Waldrich stood enraptured, more delighted 
with the heroic heart of the young German girl than with the gold 
which Frederica had enclosed, probably out of her own savings. He 
wrote immediately to a friend in Herbesheim, enclosed a few grate- 
ful lines for the little girl (forgetting that the little girl in four years’ 
time might be somewhat grown), called her even his German 
Thusnelda, and betook himself proudly, like a second Hermann, to 
the Army of the Rhine. 

I have no intention of circumstantially detailing Waldrich’s Her- 
mann-like deeds. It is enough that he was in his place when wanted. 
Napoleon was happily dethroned, and sent off to Elba. Waldrich 
did not return home like.the other volunteers, but consented to 
enter as lieutenant in a regiment of the line. Life in campaign 
pleased him better than behind the piles of deeds and papers in a 
dusty office. His regiment took part in the second campaign 
against France, and at length at the final close returned home, with 
drums beating and songs of triumph. 

Waldrich, who had fought in two great battles and several skir- 
mishes, had been fortunate enough to escape without a single wound. 
He flattered himself he should, as a defender of his country, receive 
in preference to others some civil office as a reward. He was much 
esteemed in his regiment for his amiable qualities and many acquire- 
ments ; but as regards the situation, it was not to be had as soon as 
he hoped. There were too many sons and cousins of privy coun- 
cillors and presidents, &c., to be provided for, who had been prudent 
enough to allow others to fight the holy war of freedom, and remain 
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themselves safe at home, and who possessed, moreover, the advantages 
of birth ; whereas Waldrich’s parents ranked only among the middle — 
classes. 

There was no helping this. He continued lieutenant, and the 
more willingly as Herr Bantes, his former guardian, had long since 
delivered over to him the very small residue of his paternal property, 
which had also long since been scattered to the winds. He remained, 
therefore, in the garrison, wrote poetry when on guard, and made 
philosophical observations on parade. This was woefully wearisome 
to him, till the troops changed quarters, when it most unexpectedly 
happened that his company was ordered off to the small town of 
Herbesheim. At the head of his company (for the captain, a rich 
baron, was absent on leave) he entered his native town as comman- 
dant. Oh! what were his sensations at sight of the two black, high- 
pointed church towers! The drum ceased before the Guildhall. 
Two of the Town Council brought the billets. ‘The commandant, 
as a matter of course, was quartered in the best, viz., the handsomest 
house in the town—that is to say, with Herr Bantes. The worthy 
members of the Town Council could not have bestowed on him a 
greater favour. 

The company separated very well pleased, for it was just then the 
very agreeable hour of dinner, and the respectable inhabitants, 
informed betimes of the expected quartering, were fully prepared to 
receive their new guests. Waldrich, who had known the two town 
magistrates from his boyish days, remarked that he himself could not 
have been recognised, for they treated him with respect and as an 
entire stranger, and escorted him themselves, although he declined 
the honour, to the manufacturer’s house. Here Herr Bantes received 
him with equal formality, and led him with much politeness into a 
very nice, well-furnished room. 

“ Captain,” said Herr Bantes, “this and the adjoining rooms were 
occupied by your predecessor ; accept what we have to offer, pray 
make yourself comfortable, and we hope to see you at dinner, and 
such like. I hope you will make yourself quite at home.” 

Our Waldrich was exceedingly amused at his unexpected incognito. 
His plan was to discover himself on some fitting occasion, that the 
surprise might be the greater. He had no sooner changed his dress 
than he was called to dinner. There he found, besides Herr Bantes 
and his lady, and some old clerks and overseers of the manufactory, 
with all of whom he was well acquainted, a young girl, whom he did 
not know. The party seated themselves. The conversation turned 
upon the weather, on the company’s march that day, on the regret 
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of the whole tewn that the former regiment, which had been especially 
liked, should be removed into another town. 

“Meanwhile, I hope,” said Waldrich, “that you will not be dis- 
satisfied with me and my men. Let us only become domesticated 
with you.” 

Now, in order to become domesticated, it was natural that the 
commandant, who had already been wondering that the friend of 
his youth, Frederica, to whom he was indebted for his fifteen louis 
d'or, was not to be seen—that he, I say, should ask his hostess 
whether she had any children. ‘One daughter,” replied Madame 
Bantes, and pointed to the young lady, who modestly cast her eyes 
down on her plate. 

Waldrich’s admiring eyes, however, wandered across more than 
the occasion warranted. Merciful heaven! what a noble creature is 
the little Rietchen become. Waldrich did not say that aloud, but 
he thought it to himself as he looked more attentively at the modest 
girl. He made some polite observation to the parents, as well as 
his first amazement would let him, and was heartily glad when the 
old papa exclaimed :—“ A spoonful more gravy, and such like, 
with your dry bit of roast meat there, commandant.” 

Madame Bantes spoke of a son who had died in early childhood, 
and she still spoke of him with the sorrowing affection of a mother. 

“Have done with that topic, mamma,” cried the papa; “who knows ? 
perhaps in the end he might have become a mere spendthrift and 
such like, as that George has.” 

It was now Waldrich’s turn to cast down his eyes modestly on his 
plate, for by the “ spendthrift George” was meant none other than 
his own insignificant self. 

“But do you really know, papa, whether George has actually 
become such a spendthrift as you represent him?” said Frederica. 

The question imparted to the commandant a warmer glow than 
the glass of old burgundy, which he had just put to his lips in order 
to conceal his confusion. Traces of former and yet unforgotten 
youthful friendship were to be discerned in the inquiry, and a ques- 
tion so interesting, proceeding from lips so fair, and asked with a voice 
so soft and so moving, might reasonably be looked upon as honey, 
sweetening the bitter pill for poor Waldrich which Herr Bantes so 
bountifully administered. For, in justification of his sentence, the 
latter proceeded to relate to his guest, as though he himself should be 
umpire, the history of his own life from the cradle up to the patriotic 
campaign. 

“ Had the lad,” thus he concluded the story, turning it to a practical 
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purpose, “only learnt anything useful at the University he would 
never have enlisted and such like ; if he had not been a soldier he 
might now be holding a good situation as lawyer or physician, have 
earned his bread, and got a comfortable income.” 

“1 know not,” replied the daughter, “whether or not he made the 
best of his time at the University, but this I know, that he must have 
had a good heart to sacrifice himself for a holy cause.” 

“Don’t be throwing the holy cause and such like always in my 
face,” cried Herr Bantes. “ What is this holy thing, I should like to 
know? "The French have been driven away—well and good ; but the 
holy German Empire has gone to the devil. The old taxes are 
retained provisionally, and new ones are provisionally added. These 
confounded English with their wares are admitted just as before, and 
no one troubles his head if we blessed Germans become blessed 
beggars. Everything went off flatly at the last fair. The Ministers 
and such like go on eating and drinking, do just what they please, 
know nothing about trade, let the manufacturers become bankrupt, 
and are good for nothing from first to last. The world is just as in 
former times, and worse still. If an honourable man, who perhaps 
understands things better, does but open his mouth and sing a 
different sorg from his Excellency with a cross under his button-hole, 
and indifference under the same button-hole—haven’t you seen it your- 
self ?—it is quick work—away with the poor man to prison ; he is 
turned out of employment, stripped of everything, all his affairs 
pryed into, his character blackened ; he is a vagabond, demagogue, 
and such like. I tell you, hold your tongue, child! You don’t 
understand the matter ; you mustn’t look farther than from the teapot 
into the cup, and then you'll be sure not to spill.” 

Waldrich gathered from this conversation that Herr Bantes was 
still the same irritable, excitable, whimsical old man as ever ; whom, 
nevertheless, no one could help liking, with all his peculiarities. As 
an umpire was now called on to decide in this dispute between 
father and daughter, the commandant was prudent and polite enough 
first to agree entirely with the father as regards the holy cause—and 
that was considered as doing credit to his good understanding. But 
then, again, as he was not quite disposed altogether to condemn him- 
self, he felt also obliged to agree with his fair advocate in respect of 
the good heart with which George had sacrificed himself for the afore- 
said holy cause. 

“Only mark,” cried the old man, “the commandant is more wily 
than Jack Paris with the three silly Trojan goddesses, and such like. 


Accommodates himself to circumstances; cuts the apple in two, 
VoL. X. N.S., 1873. v 
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gives a piece to each, and says, ‘Much good may it do 
you.’ ” 

“ Nay, Herr Bantes, if your George erred he probably did so like 
thousands of other Germans, and as I myself, for instance. I, too, 
served in the campaign for the freedom of Germany, and left every- 
thing else in the lurch. Our armies were cut to pieces, as you know. 
The people were forced to rise and defend themselves, because the 
army could no longer do so. It was not then the time to calculate 
and ask questions, but to strike home, to risk personal life and 
property, and to save the honour of the nation and the throne of 
our monarchs. We have done so, and must now hope for better 
times. Our best intentioned statesmen have no powers of magic to 
restore lost paradise by a sleight of hand; and I, at least, do not 
repent of the step I have taken.” 

“T have the greatest respect,” said Herr Bantes, with a low bow, 
“the greatest possible respect, commandant, for your exception to 
the general rule, Exceptions in this world are always better than the 
rule itself. It strikes me, nevertheless, as something queer and 
withal serious that we, citizens and countryfolk, merchants and manu- 
facturers, must needs pay our money for twenty years together to 
maintain an army of some hundred thousand idle protectors in time 
of peace, to clothe them in velvet, silk, and gold, and then in the one 
and twentieth year, when the protectors of the throne are cut to 
pieces, must rise ourselves to bring the wheel into the right track 
and such like.” 

This sort of chit-chat enabled them to get more intimate with each 
other during the first dinner. Herr Bantes himself gave the tone, for 
he was a man—and he plumed himself upon it—who, as he himself 
expressed it, never put a padlock on his lips. The commandant felt his 
incognito at times very convenient, and yet he was desirous of putting 
an end to it. 

And in truth it was already at an end, ere he was himself aware 
of it. Madame Bantes, a quiet, closely observing woman, who said 
little and thought much, had no sooner heard Waldrich’s voice at 
the dinner table than she recalled his features as a _ boy, 
compared them with those of the man before her, and recog- 
nised him immediately. His manifest confusion when the con- 
versation turned upon the “ spendthrift George ” only confirmed her 
suspicions ; but she said not a word of her discovery either to him- 
self or others. That was always her way. Never was a woman with 
so little of that feminine quality of always having her thoughts on 
her tongue. She let everybody sit and talk just as he pleased ; she 
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listened, compared, and drew her own conclusions. For this 
reason she always knew more than anybody else in the house, 
and guided, unnoticed and in a quiet way, all that took place: 
even the excitable, fiery old man, her husband, who least of all liked 
‘to be in thraldom to her, was so really more than any one else, without 
guessing that such was the case. Waldrich’s not discovering himself 
seemed to her somewhat suspicious, and she resolved silently to 
investigate his motives. 

Waldrich had in truth no motive, but only sought an opportunity 
to surprise the family by naming himself. When he was called in the 
evening to tea he found no one in the room but Frederica. She 
came home from paying a visit, and threw off her shawl; Waldrich - 
advanced towards her. 

“T have to thank you, Miss Bantes,” said he, “for defending my 
friend Waldrich.” 

~ “You know him, captain?” 

“ He often thought of you, though certainly not so often as you 
aleserve.” 

“He was brought up in our house; it is, however, somewhat un- 
grateful of him that since he quitted us he has never come even 
to visit us. Does he conduct himself well—is he liked ?” 

“No fault is found with him. No one has so much reason to 
complain of him as you, Miss Bantes.” 

“ Then he must be a worthy man, for I have nothing to say against 
him.” 

“ But yet I know he is still in your debt.” 

“ He owes me nothing.” 

“ He spoke of some money for his equipments when he wished to 
join the army, and which his guardian refused him.” 

“T gave, not lent it to him.” 

“Ts he on that account less in your debt, Thusnelda !” 

At that word Frederica stared at the commandant, the truth 
«lawned upon her, and she blushed as she recognised him. 

“It is impossible!” cried she, in joyful surprise. 

“ Well, dear Frederica, if I may venture to call you so, though I 
dare no longer use the sweet familiar Zou, the debtor—the sinner—is 
before you ; forgive him. If he had but earlier known what he now 
knows he would have come to Herbesheim not once but a thousand 
times.” He took her hand and kissed it. At that moment Madame 
Bantes entered the room. 

Frederica hastened towards her. ‘‘ Mamma, do you know the com- 


mandant’s name ?” 
v2 
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Madame Bantes slightly coloured, and said, with a gentle smile, 
“George Waldrich.” 

“How, dearmamma! you knew it, and said nothing!” said Frederica, 
who could not recover from her amazement, and now began to com- 
pare the tall, stout soldier in regimentals with the shy schoolboy of 
former times. “ Yes, it is indeed himself,” said she ; “ where were 
my eyes? There is still the scar over the left eye, which he got 
from his fall when he picked a pear for me from the highest tree in 
the garden. Do you remember?” 

“Ah! do I not remember everything?” said Waldrich; and he 
kissed the hand of the old lady, who had in former times been a 
mother to him, and begged her forgiveness for never having paid her 
a personal visit since he came of age. He protested it was really not 
ingratitude on his part, for he had often recalled this house to his 
memory with respectful gratitude—still less was it levity or indif- 
ference—but he could not himself say what passed in his mind and 
prevented his returning to Herbesheim. 

‘Something of the same kind,” gently replied the mother, “ which 
hinders happy spirits from looking back with pleasure to the cater- 
pillar state of their wretched humanity. You were in Herbesheim 
an orphan, without father or mother—a stranger. That is what we 
could never make you forget. You were a boy—dependent, often in 
fault. No delightful recollections of childhood attracted you to the 
town, which reminded you more of school than of home. When 
you became your own master, and grew into manhood, you felt 
yourself happier in other places than you could be with us.” 

Waldrich looked at the speaker with tears in his eyes. 

“Ah! you are still the same amiable, good, sensible mother that 
you ever were. You are right. But yet I feel myself more at home 
in Herbesheim that I myself could expect; and I acknowledge the 
contrast between my former position and my present one may in 
some measure contribute to it. Would I had come earlier! But 
let your noble heart receive me once more as an adopted son.” 

Madame Bantes could not answer the question, for Herr Bantes 
suddenly entered the room, and seated himself at the tea-table. 
When Frederica explained to him who his guest was he started, 
offered his hand to the commandant, and said: “You are most 
welcome, Herr Waldrich. You were but a little fellow, and are now 
grown out of all knowledge. Herr Waldrich, or Herr von Waldrich, 
and such like—are you a noble?” 

“No.” 

“ And the bit of ribbon there in your button-hole? What does 
that mean ?” 
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“That I and my company took an enemy’s redoubt, and main- 
tained it against repeated attacks.” 

“ How many men did that cost ?” 

“ Twelve killed, and seventeen wounded.” 

“So, nine-and-twenty human creatures for the eighth of an ell of 
ribbon. A plague upon such goods, which the Prince sells so dear, 
and which may nevertheless be bought in any paltry shop for a 
couple of kreutzers. Come, let us sit down; and, Frederica, give us 
our tea. Have you much prize-money? How do you stand with 
your banker ?” 

Waldrich shrugged his shoulders, smiled, and said: “ We did not 
engage in the campaign for prize-money, but for the sake of our 
country, to save it from the rapacity of the French.” 

“Good, good. Those are sentiments I quite approve, and it is, 
moreover, quite right to stick to them with an empty purse. And 
the little fortune left you by your father, is it safe and untouched ?” 

Waldrich coloured, and added, smiling : “ One thing I am sure of, 
that I shall never lose it again.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was scarcely noised abroad in the little town who the com- 
mandant was, when all his old acquaintance came around him. 
Waldrich got into the society of the most respectable families, and 
was the most welcome guest in every party. He was clever, witty, 
brave, an amusing story-teller ; learned with the learned, scientific 
with the scientific ; he drew well; played the piano and flute with 
ease ; danced admirably; and both mothers and daughters agreed 
that he was a handsome, but volatile, and therefore a most especially 
dangerous young man. What they meant by dangerous, none of the 
fair ladies could quite clearly explain, or whether his modest manners 
increased or diminished the danger. 

Meanwhile no damsel in the little town, whether fair or not, enter- 
tained a thought of either winning a heart or losing one. Each lady, 
on the contrary, was more than usually on her guard. The cause of 
this reserve will not be easily guessed, except by those resident in 
Herbesheim, or acquainted with the written chronicles of the town ; 
and those who are now informed of it will have some difficulty in 
believing it; and yet it is undeniably true, however improbable it ma 
seem. . 

This was exactly the year for the centenary visit of the so-called 
“Dead Stranger,” who was looked upon as a fatal acquaintance, 
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especially by all young maidens on the point of marriage. Nobody 
seemed to know precisely what connection there was between the 
two. However, the story ran that this spectre, which haunted the 
town of Herbesheim once every hundred years, took up his abode 
there from the first till the last day in Advent, never hurt a child, but 
paid his addresses to every engaged young lady, and ended by twisting. 
her neck. In the morning she was always found dead in bed, with 
her face where the back of her head should be. What, however, 
distinguished this spectre from every other ghost in the world is that he 
not only carried on his affairs at the proper, lawful, ghostly hour— 
between eleven and twelve at night—but appeared in broad, cheerful 
daylight, was fashionably dressed like any other gentleman, and 
walked about, going where he liked, and introducing himself where 
he pleased. This strange visitant must have had plenty of 
money, and, what was worst of all, if he found a betrothed bride 
of another, he would himself assume the form of a wooer, merely for 
the purpose of bewitching the poor girl’s heart, filling her head with 
love fancies, and, at length, twisting her neck at night. 

No one could give an account of the origin of this tradition. Im 
the parish register were to be found the names of three young 
women who had suddenly died just at the time of Advent in 1720. On 
the margin were the following words, by way of note :—“ With their 
necks twisted, as a hundred years ago; God be gracious to their poor 
souls.” Now, if this remark on the margin of the church book was 
no proof of the fact to any reasonable man, it at least proved that 
the tradition was more than a hundred years old ; nay, that in all 
probability something similar must have occurred two hundred years 
before, inasmuch as the church book referred to it. The older 
registers were, unfortunately, not forthcoming. They were de- 
stroyed in a fire which took place during the Spanish War of 
Succession. 

However that might be, the tradition was well known to everybody. 
Every one protested it was an absurd old woman’s ghost story ; but 
nevertheless, every one looked forward with, I might say, curious anxiety 
to the approaching season of Advent to hear what might be the 
upshot. For, as the most cool-headed men said privately among 
themselves, there may be, as Hamlet says, after all, “‘many things in 
heaven and earth not dreamt of in our philosophy.” The old 
clergyman of the place, who received more visitors than usual to- 
read with their own eyes the wonderful passage in the register, 
expressed himself somewhat dubiously, although he was a sensible 
man. He used to say either “I shall be greatly astonished if—but Lk 
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don’t believe it,” or, ““God forbid that I should have to enter any such 
thing in the register.” 

The most incredulous were the young men. They made them- 
selves audaciously merry on the occasion. The young girls also 
pretended to be very valorous, but it was mere bravado. In private 
each thought to herself :—“ The gentlemen may laugh if they please ; 
after all, it is not their necks which are in danger, but—and that is 
really horrible to think of !—only ours.” 

The effect of this tradition, or rather of this superstition, was 
noticed by nobody more than by the old clergyman; for if there 
chanced to be a love affair or projected marriage going on in the 
town, the parties were in the greatest hurry to get the wedding over 
before Advent Sunday ; and if there was no hope of speedily 
solemnising the marriage, the engagement was entirely broken off, 
even though hearts were broken into the bargain. 

It can now be clearly understood what the fair Herbesheim damsels 
meant by danger, when against their inclinations they were found to 
acknowledge the commandant’s powers of pleasing. It was to them 
literally an affair of life and death, and the visit of the “ Dead 
Stranger” was a subject of great and universal anxiety. For this 
reason due allowance must be made for the somewhat unnatural vow, 
made in secret, not to fall in love at all before or during Advent, and 
even if an angel came from heaven he would then have no better 
chance of their regard than an ordinary mortal. I cannot exactly 
say whether the fair Frederica Bantes might have made a similar vow 
to that of the other Advent nuns in Herbesheim, yet this is certain, 
she did not honour Waldrich with greater regard than any other man, 
for she was courteous to all. The commandant passed a blissful 
summer in Herr Bantes’s house, and was treated like one of the 
family. The old familiar ways of his childhood were again unex- 
pectedly and more agreeably resumed ; so that he called Herr and 
Madame Bantes “father” and “ mother,” as formerly; Herr Bantes 
gave him from time to time a lecture (as he himself called it, when 
giving vent to his vexation or his temper in sententious phrase); and 
Madame Bantes, whenever the commandant was going out, took a 
survey of his dress, had his clothes and linen under her own care, 
supplied his little wants as though he were yet a minor, as in former 
days, even kept an account of his pocket-money, and in spite of his 
resistance at first, every month replenished his purse with the trifling 
sums necessary for his little personal expenses. Waldrich was com- 
mandant not only in the town, but also in the house, gave his opinion 
on all subjects, and was called upon to decide in every dispute. 
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Between Frederica and himself, also, as they gradually got accus- 
tomed to each other, and forgot, as it were, that they were grown 
up, the tone of bygone days of childhood seemed unintentionally 
renewed, and they lived happily together, as before ; but sometimes, 
also as before, they quarrelled, and that not seldom. 

It is true that the ladies in the town, both married and unmarried, 
made, as is always the case, their feminine remarks on Waldrich’s 
position. For the fair inhabitants of Herbesheim entertained one 
peculiar notion, from which prejudice, of course, the female sex in 
other towns is altogether exempt—viz., that a young man of eight- 
and-twenty and a pretty girl of twenty cannot live for a whole 
month under the same roof without feeling certain tender emotions. 
Nevertheless, under Herr Bantes’s roof, it was so little an afiair of 
the heart that they might have continued together or apart all day 
long without discovering where that delicate machine was placed. 
This was so manifest that the fair ones of Herbesheim at length 
became convinced it was a case of exception to the general rule, for 
no look, no feature of the face, no motion of the body, no tone of 
the voice, no single letter in the vocabulary of love, betrayed aught 
else saving a pure brotherly and sisterly state of things, as in the 
former boy and girl of early days. 

The observant eye of Madame Bantes would have quickly detected 
if anything like the customary love-making were going on—women 
have a peculiar faculty for that, which men do not possess—but she 
discovered nothing, and was satisfied. As to Herr Bantes, he never 
dreamed of such a possibility. In his life he had never had a notion 
of what is called love, and would have had just as much fear of his 
daughter becoming mad as of her passionately loving any young man 
for himself alone. He knew that Madame Bantes had been affianced 
to himself without their having once seen each other, and he had given 
his father his consent and engaged himself as soon as he knew that 
his future bride was an amiable girl, the daughter of a wealthy house, 
had 30,000 dollars for her fortune, and still greater expectations. 

This way of treating the affairs of courtship and marriage, the 
expediency of which his own experience had afforded him ample and 
undeniable proof—for he was one of the happiest of husbands and 
fathers—appeared to him the most rational. He might have had his 
daughter married long since, for there was no lack of lovers; but he 
had not done so, partly owing to his unwillingness to lose his daughter, 
to whom he was more attached than he was himself aware, and partly 
because of the difficulties which arose when it came to money matters 
with the suitors. He affirmed that the world could exist only by 
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the equilibrium of its solid parts, otherwise it must have tumbled to 
pieces a thousand years ago ; and on that account he firmly held that 
the due proportion of fortune on both sides was the proper foundation 
of the marriage bond, and both Madame Bantes and Frederica had 
hitherto looked on this as perfectly reasonable. 

But now, however, Frederica was quite twenty years of age. The 
old man reflected that he had married his wife when she was much 
younger, and he thought more seriously of getting his daughter married. 
Madame Bantes was of the same opinion, and Frederica had nothing 
to say against it. A young married woman of twenty—the very 
expression was a pleasant one, it conveys notions of tenderness. But 
a young girl of twenty can scarcely be talked of without the 
thought entering into the mind, “How long will she remain young?” 
Herr Bantes was sensible of this, and made his arrangements 
accordingly. He was in the habit of celebrating several domestic 
festivals in his own house, to which none but those connected in 
some measure with his own family were admitted. On the grand 
anniversary of his marriage alone were his friends in the town invited. 
The old book-keeper, overseer, and cashier, who enjoyed the honour 
of dining with Herr Bantes, were reckoned among the family, and 
their birthdays were always celebrated ; no wonder, then, that our 
friend the lieutenant’s was to be formally kept. It was a law on 
each such occasion that no one in the house was to presume to be 
out of temper with the person whose birthday it was, no one was to 
refuse him any reasonable request. Every one was to make him some 
present of more or less value. On these occasions the dinner was to 
be of a more choice description, and then only was the silver service 
used, and the silver candlesticks in the evening ; and the hero of the 
day occupied the post of honour, viz.—the usual seat of the master 
of the house. The presents were always given just before dinner, 
and the health of the person was drunk in bumpers; and when 
dinner was over, he received from every one present an embrace and 
a kiss. Herr Bantes had inherited the praiseworthy custom from his 
father’s house, and retained it still. 

The whole of this took place on Waldrich’s birthday according 
to the old established, and, to him, well known custom. When he 
entered the dining-room all the party were already assembled. Herr 
Bantes came forward to meet him with his congratulations, and gave 
him an enclosure in silver paper. It was a draft for a considerable 
sum, drawn upon himself, and payable at sight. Madame Bantes 
came next; she brought him a complete captain’s uniform of the 
finest cloth, with all the necessary accessories. Frederica next 
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approached with a silver plate. On half a dozen very fine neckcloths, 
hemmed and made by her own fair hands, lay-a letter with the great 
seal of the regiment, and addressed to “Captain George Waldrich.” 
The lieutenant started when he broke open the letter and saw a 
captain’s commission for himself. He had long been hoping for 
promotion, but had not expected to get itso soon. He was made 
captain of his company; his predecessor, now absent on leave, was 
promoted to be major. “ But, my worthy captain,” said Frederica, 
with her own peculiarly graceful smile, “promise you will not be 
angry with me! I will confess the letter arrived a week ago during 
your absence, and I intercepted it to keep it for to-day. I have 
been sufficiently punished by my week’s mortal fear lest’ you might 
hear of your appointment somewhere else and find this letter wanting.” 

Waldrich was in no mood to be angry, and in his amazement he 
could hardly utter a word of acknowledgment and thanks to the 
others who offered him their congratulations and gifts. 

“The main thing,” exclaimed Herr Bantes joyfully, “is that the 
newly-made captain is to remain with us and his company. I also 
have had all through the week a sort of mortal fear and such like 
that our George would be obliged to leave us. Come, Mr. Book- 
keeper, quick to the cellar; march, I say, to No. 9, to my old nectar ; 
and send forthwith a dozen bottles to the officers of the regiment, to 
each of the sub-officers, sergeant, corporal, &c., a bottle and a gulden, 
and to each private half a gulden, and tell them their lieutenant is 
now their captain. Let them all drink his health, but not plague him 
to-day with compliments and such like. ‘To-morrow as much and as 
many as they please.” The book-keeper obeyed. 

During the dinner it was evident to all how fond Herr Bantes was 
of his former ward. In his exuberant gaiety he came out with num- 
berless droll conceits. Waldrich had never seen him so merry, and 
was exceedingly touched by it. 

“Now, my dear captain and capitalist,” cried the lively old man to 
him across the table, “I intended, God knows, that the draft I gave 
you should be a sort of pocket-money for travelling expenses. That 
was the object of it. Now I am vexed with myself for being so 
faint-hearted. You don’t want it, and I ought to have given you 
something better. Forget not the law of the house. You may make 
any request you please, and I must grant it. So out with it without 
any ceremony. Ask whatever you like, it is yours, even though it be 
my handsome new powdered wig and such like.” 

The captain’s eyes were moist with tears: “I have no further 
request to make,” was his reply. 
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“Come, make haste and decide. Such an opportunity may not 
occur again for a year,” cried the old man. 

“Then allow me, my dear father, to give you a cordial, grateful 
kiss.” 

“* Aye, thou child of my heart, that is thine at a cheap rate,” cried 
Herr Bantes. 

Both sprang at the same moment from their seats, tenderly em- 
braced each other, and both separated with hearts deeply affected. 
There followed a dead silence. Frederica, her mother, and the rest 
of the party partook of their emotion. That Herr Bantes should have 
addressed the significant word Zou to the captain was to all present 
a most unprecedented circumstance. 

The old gentleman was, however, the first to recover himself, to 
compose his features, and to break silence. ‘“ Now, enough of that 
nonsense; let us talk of something rational.” 

He raised his glass and told the rest to fill theirs. He then touched 
glasses with Waldrich, and said :—‘‘ Wherever there is a Darby there 
must needs be a Joan, consequently let us all join in chorus ; here is 
a captain, let us drink long life, happiness, and such like, to the 
captain’s future lady !” 

Waldrich could not forbear laughing. 

“May she be amiable, virtuous, and domestic,” said Madame 
Bantes, while she touched his glass with hers. 

“‘ Like you, my dear mother !” replied the captain. 

“‘And the most charming creature in the world,” said Frederica, 
doing the same as her mother. 

“‘ Like you, Miss Bantes !” was his answer, and he thanked her. 

Frederica shook her head, and in a tone of half angry and half 
jesting threat, held up her finger and said, laughing: “One must 
put up with much from the hero of the day which at another time 
would be reproved,” and she made a sign as if punishing a naughty 
child. 

The book-keeper, cashier, overseer, and clerk made their own 
innocent remarks upon this singular scene: first as regards the bold 
offer which Herr Bantes made the captain of granting him whatever 
he chose to ask, an offer which Waldrich so little understood ; then 
the health drunk in honour of the captain’s future lady. Truly the 
favourite of Fortune must be blind if he did not comprehend what 
the old father meant him to ask. 

“« My opinion is,” said the overseer in a whisper to the cashier, as 
they rose from table, ‘‘ the affair is settled to-day. What think you? 
We shall have a wedding soon.” 
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The cashier replied, also in a low voice : “‘I shudder at the idea. 
I am thinking of the ‘ Dead Stranger,’ and cannot help doing so.” 

The formality of the birthday kiss now began. Each person went 
round the table, meeting one another and exchanging mutual good 
wishes. Waldrich received an embrace and a kiss from each. He 
went up to Miss Bantes. With unembarrassed courtesy they met 
and exchanged a kiss ; but no sooner was that done than they looked 
steadfastly in each other’s face, like persons who had quite unex- 
pectedly recognised each other as old friends. Both were silent ; 
their eyes met and seemed to penetrate each other’s thoughts, they 
bent forward once more, and the kiss was repeated as though the 
first was incomplete. I know not whether anybody remarked it ; 
but this I know, that the mother discreetly let her eyes fall upon the 
diamond ring on her finger. Waldrich suffered the cashier and 
book-keeper to embrace him, but he felt no other kiss, and requested 
from no one a second, but was satisfied with the first ; and in truth 
he looked altogether as though his broad chest was too narrow for 
him. And Miss Bantes walked towards the window looking as if 
something had happened to her. 

Nevertheless, all that passed away ; and the former cheerfulness 
was restored. Two carriages were standing before the door ready ; 
and the party took a drive, and spent the delightful autumn after- 
noon in the country. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue following day matters returned to their ordinary course. The 
new captain had business of various sorts to transact: he had 
received leave of absence to visit his general: he had also many 
affairs relating to the company to arrange with his predecessor. All 
that made an absence of several weeks necessary. He quitted Herr 
Bantes’s house as though it were that of his father; and the good people 
took leave of him like a son, with parental admonitions, good advice, 
and affectionate wishes, but without any sorrow or sadness for the separa- 
tion, as they felt sure of his speedy return. Waldrich and Frederica 
parted just as they used to do when she was going to a party, or he 
to parade ; only she reminded him that he must not fail to be back 
for her birthday on the roth of November. __I had then the pleasure 
of seeing my friend on his way at my house. He was delighted at 
his promotion, but was doubting whether (from what his general 
said) he could: depend on remaining long with his company at 
Herbesheim. 
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He repeated the same, and in the same unembarrassed manner, 
when he returned to Herr Bantes, who regretted that they were soon 
likely again to lose him. 

“ Nevertheless,” said the old man, “we won’t meet the evil half- 
way. Sooner or later, we must all be marched off to another garri- 
son. What matter here on earth whether we live in this or that town ? 
We are near enough to each other, sometimes too near. Those con- 
founded English, and such like, are near enough to my manufactory, 
for instance, to be a dead weight upon it.” 

It may be considered as a matter of course that Frederica’s birth- 
day was celebrated with the ordinary forms and festivities. Waldrich 
had brought for her from the capital a new and elegant harp, and 
some choice music, with which he presented her when it came to his 
turn. A broad pink ribbon fluttered over the beautifully finished 
instrument. Herr Bantes was in the highest possible spirits: he 
walked about the room in restless self-satisfaction, rubbing his hands 
and laughing to himself so complacently, that his wife, who had been 
looking at him in astonishment, could not refrain from softly whisper- 
ing to the commandant: “ Papa has some very agreeable surprise for 
us in reserve.” And in truth the judicious matron was not mistaken. 

After the duecongratulations and presents were offered, the party took 
their seats at the dinner table: but when Frederica took her napkin 
off her plate, she found on it a valuable necklace of oriental pearls, a 
splendid diamond ring, and a letter directed to herself. The young 
lady was most agreeably surprised, and took up the shining string 
of pearls and the sparkling ring with girlish delight. Her father 
looked at her with a sort of ecstasy, and was beyond measure pleased 
at the surprise manifested by herself and all present. The ring and 
necklace went the round the table, still lying on the plate, that the 
beauty of both might be better seen. Frederica meanwhile broke open 
the letter and read it: her features betrayed yet more amazement than 
she had exhibited at sight of the presents. Herr Bantes was in a 
state of rapture. The mother studied with anxious curiosity her 
daughter’s agitated features. 

Frederica was for some time silent, and thoughtfully pondered over 
the letter: at length she put it down. 

“ Let the letter also go round,” cried the delighted father. 

Silent and confused, she gave the letter to her mother, who sat 
beside her. 

“Now, Rietchen,” said the old man; “has astonishment taken 
away your breath, and such like? Confess, papa knows how to 
manage things !” 
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“Who is Herr von Hahn?” asked Frederica, with a sorrowful look, 

“Who else but the son of my former partner Hahn, the celebrated 
banker? Who else could you expect? The old Hahn has managed 
his affairs better than I have done with my manufactory. He has 
now retired from business. His son, young Hahn, takes the manage- 
ment of all his father’s concerns, and you are to, be his bride.” 

Madame Bantes made a slight motion of the head indicating dis- 
approval, and gave the commandant the letter. The contents were 
as follows :— , 


“Dearest Miss Bantes,—A yet unknown stranger regrets infi- 
nitely the impossibility of being present at your birthday festival save 
in heart and mind; his physician having forbidden him to travel in 
this stormy weather. Alas, that I must as yet subscribe myself an 
unknown stranger! would that I could fly to Herbesheim in lieu of 
these lines, and there solicit your hand, and the fulfilment of that 
which our good fathers, out of the cordiality of youthful friendship, 
have determined upon in regard to our union, which is now the 
object of my impatient desires. My adored Miss Bantes, although 
still an invalid, I shall hasten to Herbesheim as soon as the weather 
at all admits of my doing so. I bless my happy fate, and it shall be 
the employment of my life that you too may rejoice in our united 
destinies. Your hand alone can I now venture to solicit ; not yet the 
heart—of that I am aware. The latter must be won: but allow me at 
least to hope that I may deserve it. Ifyou knew how happy a single 
line from your hand would make me, how much more efficacious 
in curing and strengthening me it would be than all my physician’s 
skill, you would not let me beg in vain.—Permit me to subscribe my- 
self, in all respect and love, 

“Your affianced husband, 
“ EDWARD VON HAHN.” 


The commandant gazed long and earnestly upon the letter: he did 
not look like a man reading, but like one thinking, or rather dream- 
ing. Meanwhile Herr Bantes absolutely insisted that Frederica 
should put off her girlish affectation, and openly and honestly 
acknowledge that the thing gave her pleasure. 

“But, papa, how can I do that when I have never seen this 
banker, this von Hahn, in my life ?” 

“Little fool, I understand you, of course: but I can set your 
mind at rest. He is a genteel, slight, tall young man, with a hand- 
some pale face. Some time ago he was rather sickly, which arose 
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probably from his rapid growth: for he shot up most marvellously 
tall.” 

“When did you see him, then, papa?” 

“The last time I went to the capital. Let me see, it may be 
ten or twelve years ago. I brought you back a pretty doll; 
what did you call it? It was almost as big as yourself. Babette, 
Rosette, Lisette, or such like. Now you know. Young Hahn can- 
not be much above twenty. A handsome, pale-faced youth, I tell 
you. Only see him.” 

“Papa, 1 would rather have seen_him first, than read his letter 
with such a proposal.” 

“It is very vexing that he could not come himself to your birthday, 
as we old ones had arranged it: when I was engaged to mamma, I 
came myself. Now, mamma, what do you say? Confess, your eyes 
are opened at last. I have been longing to tell the secret, and I 
should have liked to tell you from the first. But I know you women: 
there would have been my secret betrayed before the birthday, and 
all surprise blown to the winds.” 

Madame Bantes answered rather gravely: “‘ As a mother, methinks 
I might have been consulted: the thing is now done: may Heaven 
bless your work.” 

“ But, mamma, I say, the choice! As to the zon before his name, 
in sooth I would not give him a kreutzer for it; yet a girl has no 
objection to be addressed ‘Noble lady ’—but the rich banker! 
Look’ye, mamma, we manufacturers are after all nothing more than 
common articles, but a banker is always looked upon in the com- 
mercial world as something superlative, and such like. If old Hahn 
does but crook his finger, and beckon to Vienna, all the Court even 
is quickly in motion, and asking: ‘What is Herr von Hahn’s will?’ If 
he does but nod his head towards Berlin, all bow their heads to the 
earth. Neither the devil, nor the English, nor such like, can get the 
start of such a man. Therefore, mamma, I ask once more, what 
do you say?” 

“T think it an admirable choice, as you have made it,” said 
Madame Bantes, and her eyes fell on her soup plate. 

Frederica gave her mother a side-long look of chagrin, and 
sighed: “ And you, too, mamma !? 

While this was passing, the commandant continued to gaze on 
the letter. 

“ Mercy on us, captain; haven’t you_done reading’? Your soup 
is getting cold,” cried Herr Bantes. 

Waldrich awoke, looked once more at the letter, and then threw it 
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from him hastily, as though it were infected with the plague. He 
began to eat. Another person took the letter. The old father was 
evidently vexed that Frederica did not appear more cheerful. At 
first he attributed it all to the sudden surprise that words seemed to 
fail the poor girl. Meanwhile he did not desist, but continued to 
carry on his jokes, as is the way on such occasions with facetious 
old gentlemen ; but no response was made from any quarter, saving 
that the book-keeper, cashier, and inspector smiled approval, as in 
duty bound. 

In great vexation, he said at length to Frederica: ‘“ My child, 
tell me the honest truth. Have I hit the mark or not? Is it a good 
stroke or a bad one? Tell your own father. You will sing another 
song, my bird, when young Hahn comes.” 

“It may beso, dear papa,” replied Frederica. ‘“ How can I in the 
slightest degree doubt your kind, affectionate intention, Let this 
declaration suffice.” 

“Well, that is perfectly right, Rietchen. A sensible girl ought to 
take the thing into consideration. Mamma herself confessed to me 
she did the same in her time. So fill the glasses. Here’s to the 
future bride’s health, and the bridegroom’s too.” 

The father touched his daughter’s glass with his ; the others did 
the same; and cheerfulness seemed to be restored. 

“Itis indeed most vexatious that young Hahn should fail coming 
just to-day,” continued Herr Bantes again. “A handsome, good- 
looking young man, I tell you. Very polite, very sociable ; has 
had more education than his father. I wager you won’t give him up 
when you have once seen him. I wager you kiss papa, and thank 
him.” 

“ Possibly, papa, if so. I shall do so gladly; but until I have seen 
him I beg—I have a right on my birthday to any reasonable 
request, and therefore I beg—not a word more about him till I have 
seen this unknown.” 

Herr Bantes knit his brows, and at length said: “ But allow me 
to say, Frederica, that is a silly request. Nevertheless it shall be so, 
though your mamma made no such request in her time.” 

“* My dear,” said Madame Bantes to her husband, “don’t scold 
Frederica. You should not forget that to-day is her birthday, and 
she must not be annoyed by any one.” 

“You are right, mamma,” replied the old man; “ besides, he will 
soon be here for certain. We shall soon have a new moon, and then 
the weather will change.” 

The conversation then took another turn, with, indeed, some slight 
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constraint at first, which, however, imperceptibly gave place to former 
ease and good humour. The commandant alone remained somewhat 
cold and reserved, in spite of the general hilarity. Madame Bantes 
seemed to notice it, and, contrary to her custom, filled his glass more 
frequently. Frederica looked over at him once or twice, with a 
steadfast inquiring eye; and when accidentally their eyes met, it 
seemed as though their hearts were reciprocally asking some secret 
question. In Waldrich’s eye was an expression of silent reproach, 
and in Frederica’s heart a feeling as though she interpreted this look 
into a reply which gratified her. ‘The rest of the party talked of other 
things ; the conversation was lively and pleasant, and old Bantes 
fully recovered his waggish good humour. 

It so chanced that when the party after dinner were going round 
the table to give the beautiful queen of the /ée the customary kiss, 
Waldrich and Frederica met just before the father. 

“ Now mark, Rietchen,” said the facetious old man—‘“ remember 
now, our George is a certain person of whoin I would not, for all the 
world, say what I think in his presence. Remember that, and let the 
kiss be something more and better than a common one. ‘Try now, 
you little fool.” 

Waldrich and Frederica stood face to face. He took her hand. 
They gave each other a searching, serious, almost melancholy look, 
and bent to exchange the kiss. The old man sprang aside with a 
comic gesture to see the kiss. It was given; and both, when they 
withdrew, clasped their hands closer together. Waldrich turned pale, 
Frederica’s eyes were filled with tears ; once more their lips met, and 
then they seemed on the point of separating, but a third kiss was 
rapidly snatched, and Frederica burst into tears as she hurried off, 
and Waldrich staggered towards a window, and began drawing figures 
on the moistened surface of the glass. ‘The old man stood as though 
petrified, turning his head first to the right, then to the left. 

“What the deuce does all this mean? What's the matter with the 
girl? What’s come over her?” : 

Madame Bantes let her eyes again quickly fall on the diamond 
ring on her finger ; she knew what was come over Frederica, and said 
to Herr Bantes :-— 

“ Papa, have done now. __ Let the girl have her cry out. ” 

“ But—but—but,” cried the old man, hastily going up to his 
daughter, “‘ what is the matter, cild? What are you crying for?” 

She continued to cry, and replied that indeed she couldn't tell. 

“Ah! that’s a mere pretence, and such like,” cried the father. 
“* Have you been annoyed ?' Has mamma said anything ?” 

VoL. X., N.S. 1873. 
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“No.” 

“Or perhaps the captain may have ?” 

“No.” 

“The devil ; nor I. Now, tell me, have I? About that joke— 
are you crying for that ?” 

Madame Bantes took him by the hand, gently drew him away 
from Frederica, and said, “ Papa, you have broken your promise, 
and vexed her, utterly disregarded her request; and besides, you 
know” 

“Reminded her of somebody. You are right, I should not have 
done so. Never mind now, Rietchen, it shan’t happen again. But 
who would have taken papa up so quick, and such like ?” 

Frederica composed herself. Her mother led her to the harp. 
Waldrich was to tune it. The flute was also brought, the new pieces 
of music tried. Frederica played the harp admirably to Waldrich’s 
flute accompaniment ; and the evening was, after all, one of pleasure 
and enjoyment. 

And Papa Bantes kept his word. Nota syllable more was said of 
a certain important somebody. Vain endeavour! . Only so much 
the more did he occupy the thoughts of the whole house. Regularly 
every morning, noon, and evening did Herr Bantes go and tap the 
barometer to make the quicksilver rise, and extort fine weather for 
invalid travellers. Frederica, when nobody saw her, tapped too, to 
make the quicksilver fall ; and Waldrich and Madame Bantes watched 
privately, and much oftener than before, Torricelli’s prophetic tube. 

“The weather is clearly improving,” said Herr Bantes one day, 
when alone in the room with his wife. ‘The clouds are dispersing. 
I think he must now be on the way.” 

“God forbid, papa! It seems to me far more advisable for you 
to write to Herr von Hahn not to come to Herbesheim before 
Christmas, although I have no faith in the silly gossiping story; yet 
one can scarcely forbear being somewhat uneasy.” 

“What, mamma, are you thinking of the Dead Stranger ? Nonsense ; 
for shame !” 

“T grant it, my dear, it is folly; but if anything happened to 
our dear child at “the season of the Advent, people would always— 
nay, if Rietchen were at all unwell the mere thought would be 
sufficient to increase the illness. And though I don’t believe in 
ghosts, and though Frederica laughs at it, yet we really might be 
afraid, for instance, to go round by the church at night. It is incidental 
to human nature. Put off the formal betrothal till after the fatal 
time. After Advent the young people will have abundance of time 
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to form acquaintance, engagement, and marriage. Why, then, such 
haste? A delay of a few weeks would do no harm.” 

“For shame, mamma! Don’t insist on my doing so foolish a thing. 
For that very reason—because people choose to indulge in this non- 
sensical prattle about the Dead Stranger, Frederica’s lover shall come 
and the engagement shall take place. There ought to be an example 
set, and it is our duty, and such like. Let the people in the town 
see that we don’t trouble our heads about any Dead Stranger, that we 
allow our daughter to be engaged in spite of all this foolish talk, that 
Rietchen keeps her head safe, and nobody twists her neck, and then 
the neck of this absurd superstition will be twisted for ever. It’s no 
use for the parson to preach to people: ‘Do right—repent—be 
religious.’ He must go briskly forward, and lead the way.” 

“But suppose, papa, since you love your child dearly—suppose 
now, you see, something very untoward, no matter exactly what, 
must have taken place a hundred years ago, according to the register ; 
and perhaps there were then people who jeered at the old tradition 
—now we are doing the same thing : and if you do fix the ceremony 
of betrothal precisely at this fatal ill-omened period, and if—which 
God forbid—it were to happen that ”—— 

“Stop! you don’t mean Frederica’s neck twisted. I won't 
listen to such a diabolical suggestion—in mercy forbear, I say.” 

“No; but, for instance, if Herr von Hahn were to come to us 
during these so much talked of days, and in this dreadful weather 
—only reflect, he is an invalid, as he writes himself. His illness 
might be increased by travelling over bad roads in such weather. 
Suppose we had a sick—at last, perhaps, a Dead Stranger in our own 
house. I shudder to utter the words; and then the superstition 
attached to this year’s Advent would be actually confirmed by your 
own obstinacy. My dear, consider it well.” 

Herr Bantes seemed very thoughtful, and at length murmured :— 
“ Mamma, I cannot understand how it is you always get notions in 
your head which never enter other people’s brains. How is it? 
You ought to have been a poet, and such like. Besides which, it is 
evident enough to everybody that you are regularly possessed with 
the bugbear of the Herbesheim ghost. So you are all—you, 
Frederica, even the captain, notwithstanding he’s a soldier, so also 
the cashier, book-keeper, and inspector—all, I say, but no one likes 
to confess it—-Pshaw ! nonsense.” 

“Tf it were so, which, however, I much doubt, yet it would not be 
the duty of a prudent father of a family to treat with levity a 


prejudice which, after all, hurts no one.” 
Xa 
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“ All folly is hurtful, therefore no levity—war, open war. Ever 
since Frederica’s birthday every soul in the house has looked as 
frightened as if the Day of Judgment were at hand. The devil him- 
self has invented this story of the Dead Stranger. It shall be as 
before said, mamma, no change shall be made—I am immovable.” 

So said Herr Bantes as he hastened from the room. 

Meanwhile, it was not exactly as before, even with himself. The 
conversation had left its thorn behind: he considered that for the 
sake of domestic peace it might be better to put off the formal 
betrothal till after Christmas. He loved his daughter most dearly, 
and this warm affection produced all sorts of anxious forebodings, 
lest someway or other the devil should be at work, and then all would 
be ascribed to the Dead Stranger. The nearer Advent Sunday 
approached the more uncomfortable he felt, and that altogether in 
spite of himself. In his heart he wished his future son-in-law might 
delay his coming ; and he felt actually terrified when the weather 
completely cleared up and the warm beams of the sun shed their 
cheering influence over the world, as though the last days of autumn 
brought with them a return of summer—and he went and tapped the 
barometer as assiduously as ever, to make the quicksilver fall. To 
his astonishment, he remarked that his wife and Frederica, as 
well as the commandant, had recovered their former cheerfulness with 
the return of fine weather, and that at length all his household had 
resumed their usual tone, and that he himself alone could not feel as 
before. 

The mother did not fail to remark that Rietchen had all sorts of 
objections to make against the rich banker, and that the commandant 
was becoming, more than should be, commandant in her heart. Her 
endeavour now was to postpone the formal betrothal of the banker 
with her daughter, not with a view of showing favour to Waldrich, 
fond as she was of him, but to guard against possible evil. She 
wished the young people should first become acquainted with each 
other, and that Frederica might accustom her mind to her destined 
lot—besides which, it was still more important to her to know 
whether Herr von Hahn was really worthy of Frederica’s heart. For 
this reason the judicious matron had never contradicted her husband’s 
choice, never reproached him, although he had concealed till the 
birthday the important event of her daughter’s intended marriage. 
She knew Herr Bantes too well. Contradiction would only make 
him more set upon the thing; she therefore embraced every oppor- 
tunity of discussion, in order to drive the thorn yet deeper into his 
heart, and rejoiced when she perceived it was not without effect. 
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For this purpose she had written, even as early as the birthday, to a 
friend in the capital, to obtain some information regarding the 
character of Herr von Hahn. The answer arrived the same day 
that the fine weather had so frightened Herr Bantes. Herr von 
Hahn was described in the friend’s letter as one of the best and most 
respectable of men, who possessed the esteem and, until now, the 
commiseration of every one, not only because he was always so 
much of an invalid, but because he had hitherto lived in almost 
slavish dependence upon his old, morose, whimsical, and avaricious 
father. For some weeks past, however, the young man had under- 
taken the entire management of the old one’s business, and the latter 
had retired to an estate in the country on account of his increasing 
age and consequent debility: he was deaf, and almost blind, even 
with the aid of spectacles. 

This agreeable intelligence made fine weather in Madame Bantes’s 
heart, and the like cheering effect was produced on Frederica and 
Waldrich, though from a very different cause. 

In consequence of a commission given him by Madame Bantes, 
Waldrich had entered Frederica’s room, and found her sitting by the 
window, leaning her forehead on the new harp which stood 
beside her. 

“ Miss Bantes,” said he, “ your mamma wishes to know whether you 
would like to take a drive with us this fine day.” 

Rietchen made no answer, but turned her face away towards the 
window. 

“‘ Your ladyship is displeased,” said Waldrich, who fancied she was 
pretending to pout. “‘ Didn’t I take another cup of chocolate this 
morning, against my own inclinations, simply because your ladyship 
was pleased to command it? or didn’t I come back from parade 
precisely at the right time? or did I fail during dinner to give a 
respectful assent to something ?” 

No response was made. He was silent a minute or two, then went 
to the door, as if he meant to leave, once more turned, and said 
impatiently :— 

“Come, Rietchen, it is glorious weather.” 

“ No,” was her reply, in a hollow voice. 

He was startled at the tone, which betrayed that the speaker was 
weeping. 

“‘What is the matter?” said he, anxiously, and took the hand 
on which her forehead rested from the harp, obliging her to 


look up. 
“ Does mamma intend that we should take this drive to meet Aim? 
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is he to arrive to-day? has she said anything?” asked Frederica, 
hastily, and dried her swollen eyes with her handkerchief. 

Waldrich’s countenance fell. Half angry, he said, “Oh! Frederica, 
it is not right of you to ask such a question. Do you think that I 
should invite you if I entertained such a suspicion. Would to God 
he did not arrive till I were far away !” 

“ How far away ?” 

“In another garrison ; I wrote to the general on your birthday 
with the request, but as yet have no answer.” 

Rietchen looked at him with an expression of vexation, rose, 
and said :— 

“ George, do not be angry with me, but that, again, was foolish of 
you.” 

“‘T neither can, nor will, nor ought to stay longer.” 

“ Waldrich, are you in earnest? you will make me angry with you 
for life.” 

“And do you want to kill me by forcing me to be present at your 
wedding ?” 

“You shall never be invited to my wedding; who told you I had 
given my consent?” 

“You dare not refuse it.” 

“And yet nothing shall induce me to give it!” sighed the young 
lady, and hid her face in her hands. 

Waldrich, too, was unmanned by his own secret grief. This was 
the first time that they had touched on this delicate topic, although 
it was ever present to the minds of both. At the last birthday, when 
both, for the first time, were startled at the certainty, or at least the 
possibility, that henceforth there could never more be a con- 
tinuance of that unrestrained youthful intercourse in which they had 
hitherto lived, they felt for the first time the nature of the 
affection they entertained for each other. They regarded each 
other, since the three treacherous kisses at the last /é/e, with other 
eyes ; they understood each other; they knew that they loved, and 
were beloved, but without giving utterance to their feelings ; in both 
there was all at once the calm and tranquil light of friendship fanned 
into an ardent flame, and each tried to conceal this from the other, 
and thereby only increased its secret power. 

After some little time, Waldrich again approached her, and said, 
in a tone of affectionate sincerity :— 

“ Rietchen, can we continue on the same terms with each other as 
heretofore ?” 

“ Waldrich, can we then be different towards each other than we have 
hitherto been ?” 
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“Can I—-impossible—ah ! Rietchen, I have never known my own 
happiness ; now only, when I am on the point of losing you, I feel 
that I am lost.” 

“ Lost! George, do not say that; do not make me unhappy. Do 
not repeat that dreadful word.” 

“* But when he comes !” 

“God will provide !—there, take my hand: ten thousand times 
rather would I become the bride of the Dead Stranger. But do not 
repeat that to papa and mamma. I will tell them when the time 
comes. Take my hand with this assurance, and be easy as 
regards me.” 

He took her hand, and covered it with the warmest kisses. 

“It is a promise of life, Frederica,” said Waldrich. “ I scarce ven- 
tured to expect it, but I accept it; if you break it you break 
my heart.” 

“‘ And you are now once more happy and cheerful ?” 

“Ah! I was never so entirely so as at this moment,” cried he. 

“ Away !” said Frederica. “‘ Mamma will expect you : away ; I will 
' dress myself and accompany you in this drive.” 

She urged him to leave her, but at the door permitted one farewell 
kiss. He went, greatly agitated, and communicated to Madame 
Bantes her daughter’s assent. But Frederica herself sank in perfect 
unconsciousness on a couch, wrapt in her dream of bliss, and forgot 
the drive. The carriage waited on. Madame Bantes came at length 
herself to fetch her daughter. She found her in a reverie, her head 
sunk on her bosom, half veiled by her light brown ringlets, her 
clasped hands lying on her knees. 

“What are you thinking of ? or are you praying?” asked the 
mother. 

“T have spoken with God.” 

“ Are you well?” 

“More than well.” 

“‘ Be serious, Rietchen ; you appear to have been crying.” 

“Yes, I have been crying; but I am happy now, mamma. Let us 
go. I have only my bonnet to put on.” 

She took her bonnet and placed herself before the looking-glass, 
under which was the pink ribbon with which Waldrich had ornamented 
the birthday harp. She took it, and tied it round her waist. Madame 
Bantes said nothing, but she resolved never again to give the 
<ommandant a commission for her daughter. 


(To be continued.) 





THE WATERLOO CUP. 


the dreary winter months without such “a medium 

for speculation,” as it has been termed, as the 

Waterloo Cup, it is hard to say. Until the publica- 

tion of the weights and acceptances for the Spring handicaps, there 
is almost a cessation of business among that astute fraternity—except 
in an occasional “bonneting” of a winter favourite for the Two 
‘Thousand or the Derby—in consequence of the increasing difficulty 
in finding a wealthy “flat” so credulous and so confiding in turf 
prophecy as to lay out his money after so many sad cases of warning, 
and in the face of the proposed measures of Mr. Douglas Straight 
and Mr. Thomas Hughes. The Waterloo Cup as early as October 
becomes the general theme of conversation in that highly aristocratic 
society known and printed as “betting circles,” and the names of 
the holders of nominations become “familiar as household words ” 
in the mouths of men and boys given to betting, from “lordly hall to 
peasant hut.” Immediately on the publication of the betting lists 
from Tattersall’s, which every newspaper that aspires to any position 
devoutly copies and aids in disseminating through the land, invest- 
ments are made, and the smallest particulars concerning the “ doings 
of the cracks ” devoured with the greediest voracity. Hoodwinking, 
in the matter of predicting certain greyhounds as being about to 
run under different nominations, then becomes a legitimate method 
of making money, and the great endeavour of everybody is to 
discover under what particular nominations the best greyhounds 
are to compete. This attempt to ascertain what greyhound each 
nominator will run has always been, and always must be, attended 
with the greatest difficulty. Sickness breaks out suddenly in some 
kennels, in others all kinds of accidents to which canine nature is 
liable occur ; and sometimes gentlemen, after a trial of the strength 
of their stud, find that they are not in sufficient “form,” and are 
compelled at the eleventh hour to cast about for a friend to lend them 
a greyhound for representation in the great event. In the “ Cup” 
of this year there have been many instances of this kind of thing, 
and all sorts of predictions, prophecies, and probabilities have arisen 
in consequence—some specious, some absurd, and most fallacious. 
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The increasing amount of betting in connection with the Waterloo 
Cup is not a healthy sign for coursing, and it gives a fresh induce- 
ment to our speculative youth to seek royal roads to fortune instead 
of following an honest calling. Many a London and other youth, 
as Kingsley sings, might valiantly declare.:— 

Nor I wadna be a clerk, mither, to bide aye ben, 

Scrabbling ower the sheets o’ parchment with a weary, weary pen ; 


Looking through the lang stane window at a narrow strip o’ sky, 
Like a laverock in a withy cage, until I pine away and die. 


It is true that the imaginary utterer of this stanza was not pining to 
become a member of the cognoscenti, but was only wishing to neglect 
every sort of occupation and pursuit usually adopted by civilised 
men, and to become a mere outlaw: but the moral is the same, 
though the outlaw has undoubtedly a considerable advantage over 
the ambitious youth of the other sort, who would make gain his only 
object. 

The Waterloo Cup appears to be an unwholesome excrescence of 
the Altcar Club, and from having been originally a thirty-two dog 
stake has been increased of late years to one of sixty-four. This, no 
doubt, has considerably enhanced the zest and interest felt in the 
contest, and perhaps, also, has improved the breeding of the grey- 
hound ; but it has unquestionably fostered an increase of the betting 
propensity, and succeeds in drawing together an assemblage of low 
class bookmakers such as are to be seen nowhere else, except, 
perhaps, at a “leather-flapping” suburban steeplechase meeting. 
The ground is of a most peculiar kind, the land having undergone 
drainage to a most extensive amount, a proceeding which, as 
“ Stonehenge ” remarks in his book on the greyhound—a book whose 
reappearance this Christmas ought to be a source of satisfaction to 
all who take an interest in coursing in any country—“ has made the 
hares of this district more sound than it was formerly (sic), when 
a run up, a wrench or two, and a kill formed the average Lancashire 
course, and when a tremendously long slip was essential to produce 
a tolerable trial.” 

Of this ground in its pristine form we gather from Blaine that “ the 
Altcar meadows differ from the give and take country of the Berk- 
shire and Wiltshire downs and Lincolnshire wolds, and from the 
ascending sweep of Newmarket Heath, in being a flat, intersected by 
large ditches, into which strange dogs are apt to plunge, and yield 
an easy victory to those of the district. A steam engine pumps a 
great portion of the water up into the river, which bears it to the 
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adjoining sea. The meadows are thus rendered dry enough for the 
judge to ride ; and the spectators enjoy the sport either from the 
embankment along the river, or on the plain itself. The drenching 
which strangers frequently encounter in their attempts to leap the 
ditches causes many an uproarious laugh.” Lord Sefton is a successful 
courser, and himself “ manages the field.” The intersection of the 
ground by such innumerable “soughs,” caused by the increased 
drainage, renders the coursing most difficult for greyhounds unaccus- 
tomed to its peculiarities, and the remark has often been made that 
it is a misfortune that so large a stake and so great a prize—nothing 
dess, in fact, than what coursers delight to term “The Blue Riband 
of the Leash”—should be contended for over such a country. Its 
proximity to Liverpool, being only twelve miles distant from that 
important town, and its convenience for Irish and Scotch coursers, 
to say nothing of the liberality of Lord Sefton, will, however, in all 
probability always give it a commanding preference as the head 
«quarters of coursing. 

Very little riding is required on the part of the judge, necessary as 
it is at other places, but he frequently experiences great difficulty in 
the discharge of his duties from being obstructed by the crowd. The 
Earl of Sefton cannot be expected always to be present, though he 
keeps up the custom of his ancestor in attending the coursing 
whenever he can, and when his lordship is not on the ground a 
Liverpudlian gang of bookmakers and backers of “individual courses ” 
is frequently quite uncontrollable. Still, considering what a mass of 
people congregate on the occasion, there is perhaps not much to be 
complained of in the matter of general good order. Much allowance 
is to be made for excited Lancashire under the influence of a fine 
opportunity for making money at a quick and congenial rate ; and if 
its coursing votaries do occasionally forget sport and fair play in the 
interest of trade, there is nothing in that different from the conduct 
of other people under similar trying circumstances. 

It is most essential that the judge over such a difficult ground, and 
amid so much surrounding excitement, should be a very experienced 
one, and the Committee did wisely in selecting Mr. Warwick for the 
thirteenth consecutive time to preside over this meeting. The 
Scotchmen were anxious for the appointment of Mr. Hedley to the 
post, but it is extremely doubtful if he or any other judge than Mr. 
Warwick could have given general satisfaction to so heterogeneous an 
assemblage. The crowd sometimes grow so enthusiastic that it might 
be fancied they think that one of the late Duke of Norfolk’s cours- 
ing rules is still in vogue: “He that comes in first to the death of 
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the hare, takes her up, and saves her from breaking, cherishes the 
dogs, and cleanseth their mouths from the wool, is adjudged to have 
the hare for his pains.” The Three Counties Union Club some years 
ago expressed a desire to have the “cote” inscribed among the cours- 
ing rules and its proper value allowed. Lord Lurgan disposed of 
this request by saying that he must confess that, although he had 
now been a courser for some years, he was bound to make an admis- 
sion of ignorance with regard to the word “cote.” He was very 
much obliged to Mr. Edleston for his able explanation ; but, how- 
ever, he did not see any occasion for an unnecessary alteration. 
The “cote,” however, was once well understood in coursing, and in 
the Duke of Norfolk’s rules we find that it is ““‘when a greyhound goeth 
endways by his fellow and gives the hare a turn.” A “cote” in 
those glorious days served for two turns, but it is well that those rules 
have been discarded, and a more intelligible order of regulations 
substituted, or goodness only knows what a rumpus would be created 
in the case of an undecided course, for no owner of a greyhound was 
ever known to acknowledge that his dog had been fairly beaten on 
his merits. This, perhaps, is not to be wondered at, and it is 
questionable if any judge, however competent and experienced, is 
capable of accurately judging every course, single-handed, throughout a 
long day. But it is a comfort to think that, according to high authority, 
“with a judge who acts decisively, a dispute is set at rest so far as 
the general proceedings are concerned ; and the murmurs of the dis- 
contented, being disregarded, soon subside.” It must not be for- 
gotten that “the many fortuitous circumstances there are in a course, 
the difference in the situation from which different persons view it, 
and the perpetual variation of the direction in which the dogs are 
running, tend to mislead ; and though last, not least, we have such a 
variety of opinions on what principles or points courses ought to be 
decided, that the necessity for the rules and principles on which they 
are founded, being generally established and uniformly recognised, is 
totally and unquestionably indispensable.” 

The slipper’s duties are hardly less responsible and arduous than 
those of the judge, and at Altcar they may be said to be even more 
so. Lord Sefton preserves so successiully that when the numbers of 
people who come to witness the coursing approach the ground from 


all quarters, 
The merry brown hares come leaping 


Over the crest of the hill 


in such disagreeable companies that it is very often difficult to 
slip a couple of greyhounds at a single hare. James Kerss gave 
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such general satisfaction last year that he was again appointed as 
slipper for the present. It may be remarked here that the term 
“ slipper,” though it cannot need any etymological definition, is a 
word of comparatively modern date, and we ought to be cautious 
in allowing barbarisms to be incorporated with coursing literature. 
Our coursers have already frequently rendered themselves ridiculous 
by their curious sponsorial nomenclature, and there is an instance or 
two in the case of the present Waterloo Cup. There was no such per- 
sonage as a “ slipper”—what a peculiarly unsporting sound it has !— 
in the early days of coursing, when Queen Bess, of glorious memory, 
was on the throne. In those times “it was ordered that he which 
was chosen fewterer, or letter-loose of the greyhounds, shall receive 
the greyhounds which are matched to run together in his leash,” 
and perform the other duties pretty much upon the present plan. 

It is not probable that we shall see such greyhounds as Cerito 
and Master M‘Grath—both three times winners of the Waterloo 
Cup—contending over the plains of Altcar again; and this year 
much of the interest usually aroused among men who course only 
for the sake of the sport, and who are not entirely given to making 
money or to losing it, was destroyed by the early collapse of several 
favourites, and by many eccentricities on the part of some nomina- 
nators and of some clubs. 

Mr. Mould was first in request at Tattersall’s on the opening of the 
new year, from the fact that he had been in treaty for the possession 
of Peasant Boy, the runner-up of last year, to represent his nomina- 
tion. Mr. Assheton Smith, however, allowed the dog to represent 
Mr. Blackstock, but the arrangement was not made known until 
after the Carnarvon meeting, when that gentleman immediately 
headed the betting, and continued in the pride of place up to the 
close. Peasant Boy is by Racing Hopfactor, out of Placid, and 
from the reports heard about him was well entitled to the confidence 
so eagerly bestowed upon him. Meanwhile Mr. Colman had been 
unfortunate in losing Cacique, who had done wonders at Newmarket, 
and had even beaten Amethyst, Mr. Salter’s nomination, for which 
animal Mr. Salter had given no less than one hundred and thirty 
guineas at a sale at Aldridge’s. Mr. Haywood, always formidable, 
had from accidents been obliged to fall back on Rhubarb, a respect- 
able animal, but hardly up to Altcar form, and who slipped up 
in the frost early in February. Lords Lurgan and Sefton, with 
Lady Thriftless and Satire, were always highly dangerous, and 
Mr. M‘Haffie, with Wandering Willie, from the north, almost ranked 
on a par with Mr. Blackstock. 
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Mr. Lister, since Chloe’s winning the Cup twice, has always been 
regarded with dread by other competitors, with whatever he runs, and 
after the form of his kennel shown by the performance of Croesus— 
by Cashier out of Chloe—at the late Altcar Club Meeting, his chance 
was thought good. But it should have been remembered that Mr. 
Briggs’s Blackburn would probably have won the stake but for his 
sad accident, unless that honour had been reserved for old Bed of 
Stone—the winner of last year—who was put out in an unfortunate 
trial with Chameleon. Notwithstanding the vietory of Croesus, Mr. 
Briggs looked as formidable as any nominator in the stake, for old 
Bed of Stone had performed over the soughs in her accustomed style. 

The nomination of Sir Capel Molyneux having fallen vacant, it was 
conferred upon Mr. Dunne, an English gentleman, and the nomination 
being an Irish one, the transaction caused great annoyance to Lord 
Largan and the Irish coursers in general, which is not greatly to be 
wondered at, for it looks like a manifest piece of injustice. A sort of 
indignation meeting, at which Lord Lurgan presided, was held in 
Ireland on the subject, and some correspondence passed between his 
lordship and the Earl of Sefton. Some little misunderstandings and 
anomalies of this kind are not uncharacteristic of proceedings in con- 
nection with the Waterloo Cup, but the expostulation of the Irish 
gentlemen on this occasion will probably not have been made without 
producing an amended state of management for the future. 

The Earl of Sefton, upon a representation being made to him of 
the grievance which the Irish considered they suffered in this disposal 
of Sir Capel Molyneux’s nomination to an Englishman, forthwith 
wrote to Lord Lurgan expressing his regret that any dissatisfaction 
had been caused, saying :—‘ I have read the resolutions passed at the 
meeting of coursers in Ireland, and can only assure you that any 
recommendations coming from them as to the future system of dis- 
tributing Waterloo nominations in Ireland shall be carefully con- 
sidered by your Committee. No one appreciates more than I do the 
very great assistance which you have always rendered to that Com- 
mittee in their difficult task of assigning the sixty-four nominations, 
and I trust that we may long count upon your services as a member 
of the same.” 

The amende honorable having been thus made, Lord Lurgan, it is 
almost unnecessary to remark, immediately wrote to his friend to say 
that he was sorry to have been compelled to protest against the deci- 
sion come to by a Committee with whom he had worked most 
cordially. He thought that if he could have been present at the Altcar 
Club Meeting a decision might have been arrived at that would have 
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been satisfactory to all. This statement must not be regarded as self- 
praise on his lordship’s part, as being a superior legislator to the 
other members of the Committee, but as an opinion only that as the 
chosen representative of the Irish coursers he might have been able 
to satisfy them by having attended to their interests. We know from 
experience of proceedings in Parliament and elsewhere that loyal 
Irishmen—and especially loyal Irish gentlemen, who, when they are 
worthy of that epithet, are second to no other gentlemen in the 
world—are easily appeased when what they imagine—they are 
wonderfully imaginative—to be a grievance has been properly repre- 
sented and argued. “ However,” says Lord Lurgan, “what has now 
been done is a thing of the past, and we must turn our attention to 
the future ; and in accordance with the wishes you express in so very 
kind a manner, I shall gladly continue to serve on your Waterloo 
Cup Committee, and do all in my power to promote the general 
interests of coursing.” 

What a pity it is that all Irish difficulties could not be similarly 
comfortably settled! If we could only submit matters of dispute and 
difference which at present distract us, and cause our legislators to 
sport “ vagrant rhetoric” in the vacation and talk nonsense in the 
Houses in the Session, to the “arbitration” of Lords Sefton and 
Lurgan—with the assistance perhaps of Lord Selborne and Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn—we should very soon arrive at a settlement 
of all questions between England and the “ Emerald Isle.” 

It is a matter of the utmost unimportance—or at least it should be 
—to gentlemen what dog is declared the winner of the Waterloo 
Cup, if the best greyhounds in the country are not allowed, or cannot 
be procured to start for it. Descriptions of the running and the 
name of the winner can now be had for a penny, and whether they 
are, or can be, accurate or not it is not worth while to inquire here. 
It is sufficient for all purposes, except that of betting, to have endea- 
voured to show what is meant by coursing for the Waterloo Cup, and 
to have explained some of its recommendations and anomalies, and 
several of its deserts of disfavour. 





GUSTAVE DORE AT WORK. 


T was on the 25th of October of last year, while we were 
listening at the open grave of Théophile Gautier to the sharp 
vibrations of the voice in which the younger Dumas was 
recounting the claims of “the great Theo.” upon the love 

and gratitude of all who valued letters and the arts, and his forty years 
of labours ; that I turned to Doré, and thought how hardly he had 
been used by critics, who had thanked him for his prodigious capacity 
for work, by describing him to the world as an artist @ /a minute. I 
found him one day over the fourth plate of his Neophyte, the three, 
already far advanced, having been put away because in some of the 
fine work they did not satisfy his fastidious conscientiousness. He 
glanced up at me from his copper, and said quietly, answering my 
look of surprise, “I have the patience of the ox, you see—as I have 
often told you.” . 

Yea, it is the patience of the ox, for ever fed by an imagination of 
the most fertile power and the most extraordinary impulsiveness : an 
imagination that has been directed by study in the company of 
Dante and Milton, and by the inspiration of the Bible: that has 
revelled in the joyeusetés of Rabelais and the “ Contes Drolatiques :” 
that has caught warmth from Don Quixote and from travels in his 
glowing land: and that has travelled with the Wandering Jew and 
lived in fable and legend, in history and poesy, through more than 
twenty years of working days. The unthinking world and the careless 
critic look upon the marvellous accumulation of the poet’s dreams 
and fancies, which he has cast upon paper or wrought in colour ; as 
evidence of the fleetness of his hand, and not of his valiant, patient 
spirit, that dwells in art for ever through all its waking hours. The 
page to which Doré has given a week’s thought, and upon which he was 
working when the critic was in bed, is described as another example 
of the rapidity—and therefore the carelessness—with which the artist 
tosses off a poem, or embodies a legend. A caricaturist has had the 
audacity to draw the illustrator of Dante with pencils in both hands 
and between the toes of both feet—ignorant of the necessity under 
which a fervid and incessantly creative imagination like Gustave 
Doré’s, exists. 

I repeat, Doré cannot get out of his art. He is almost incapable 
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of relaxation. While you sit at table with him, you note the sudden 
pauses in the conversation, in which his eyes wander from the com- 
pany to his land of dreams. On the instant he is away from you, and 
his face wears an expression of dreamy sadness, at which a stranger 
will start, but that is familiar to his friends, who humour him back to 
them with a laugh. His Rabelais, his “Contes Drolatiques,” and 
his Don Quixote, proclaim that he has humour. It is of a grim 
kind often, in his work, as the reader may see in the splendid new 
edition of his Rabelais, just published by Garniers Brothers. But 
it is boisterous, free, and sometimes fine and delicate ; as his admirers 
<an testify who remember his albums and his contributions to the 
Fournal pour Rire. In the new Rabelais—a noble production, 
zich in the various qualities necessary to the illustrator of the great 
vailleur of the middle ages—we find, in conjunction with the young work 
of the artist (1854)—rough, but brilliant and joyous, laughing with 
the laughing text—the finer pencilling and the richer brain of his 
raaturity. The two superb volumes, in which all that Doré has to 
say with his pencil on Francois Rabelais is set out richly by printer 
and binder ; comprehend examples of the ranges of observation, the 
circles of dreams, and the styles and effects that are to be found 
in his extraordinary work as an illustrator. Rabelais is nearer, in 
general quality, to the “Contes Drolatiques” than any of Doré’s 
other works ; but it is superior to the Balzac interpretations in this, 
that it contains samples of the artist’s highest work, as the ark in 
the origin of Pantagruel, in Pantagruel defying the three hundred 
giants ; or, again, Pantagruel’s entry into Paris ; or, in short, a score 
of examples I might cite from ‘‘Gargantua.” Rabelais and Don 
Quixote I should instance as the fields in which the artist has 
delighted most, as Dante and the Bible are the stores on which the 
highest force in him has been lavishly expended—never in haste, as 
I am able to testify. Before the pencil approached either of these 
labours, the artist’s mind had travelled again and again over the pages; 
his imagination had dwelt upon every line, he had talked and thought 
about his theme in his walks and among his intimates. Patiently and 
incessantly the work coming in hanil—the work next to be done— 
is investigated, parcelled out, put together, and pulled to pieces. 
There is not the least sign of haste, but there is labour without inter- 
mission, which, to the sluggish worker, produces a quantity that 
proves haste. I have known many artists, many men of letters, many 
scientific men, and many wonder-workers in the material world ; but 
in none of them have I seen that capacity for continuous effort, and 
that impossibility of getting clear of the toil of production, which 
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Doré possesses. He will never escape the charge of haste, because 
he will never slacken to the average hours of production. His entire 
heart and being lie within the walls of his studio. Itisa place of 
prodigious proportions. Every trowel-full of it has come out of his 
brain-pan, and his ardent and intrepid spirit fills it to the rafters, and 
turns to account every ray of light that pours through his windows. 
The student of Gustave Doré must understand his thoroughness and 
vehemence as a creator, and be able to count the hours he spends in 
giving shape to his creations ; before he can estimate the artist’s con- 
scientiousness and, I will say, his religious care to do his utmost, 
even on a tail-piece to an appendix. 

As his fellow traveller through the light and shade of London 
during two or three seasons, I had many fresh opportunities of watching 
the manner in which Doré approaches a great subject. The idea of 
it germinates slowly in his mind. We dwelt on London, and the 
ways in which it should be grasped, many mornings over the break- 
fast table; and through the hours of many excursions by land and 
water. Before any plan of pilgrimage had been settled, Doré had a 
score of note-books full of suggestive bits, and had made a gigantic 
album full of finished groups and scenes ; while I had filled quires 
of paper. Petit a petit [oiseau fait son nid. We picked up straws, 
feathers, pebbles, clay, and bit by bit made the nest. You wonder 
how the swallows build the solid cups they fix under your eaves. 
These appear to have come by enchantment when for the first time 
you notice wings fluttering above your windows. But the birds have 
been at work with every peep of day—have never paused nor 
slackened. 

It is in the Doré Gallery, however, rather than in the illustrated 
works—marvellous as these are—of the artist, that his untiring power 
is most strikingly manifested ; at the same time it is here that he has 
been most grievously misunderstood. Half the critics have begun 
by expressing their astonishment at the rapidity of the painter; and 
then they have gone on to remark that it is a pity he does not give 
more time to his pictures. This shows marks of haste; that is 
crude, thin, and in parts scarcely half developed; the other is a 
mere sketch. But here is the product of twenty years: for in all 
his life Doré has covered only fifty-three canvasses ! 

No wonder that men stand astonished, confounded by the pro- 
digious labours gathered under the fire of one man’s genius into 
a gallery, and filling it. No wonder, again, that these should 
come into the gallery jealous, carping, poor artists turned critics, 
crying “Rubbish!” A writer in no less a journal than the Atheneum 
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observed, as the result of his visit, speaking of the Neophyte— 
“This picture will stand M. Doré in good stead; the rest is 
trash.” Then this writer turned to the portrait of Rossini afte: 


death :— 

As to the much bepraised Jost mortem portrait of Rossini, we confess to sicken- 
ing at it. One does not slap one’s breast over the body of one’s dead friend, 
then paint his likeness, and show it fora shilling. Irreverent of the dignity of 
death, if one did so deeply sin against love, it would be in a very different way 
from this—not by propping the poor corpse on pillows, neatly parting its hair, 
ordering its hands, putting a crucifix above the lately-beating heart, closing the 
eyes, and painting it, not well, with all sentimental accessories. Had the painter's 
art carried us beyond this travesty of sorrow, an old master’s example might have 
been pleaded, but the things differ not less in heart than in pathos. The maste: 
who did a thing not unlike in subject to this was a master, and did not display hi~ 
work with the advantages of an “exhibition light.” This is one of those things 
which they do not do better in France than in England. 


That it has been much “ bepraised” seemed to turn what spare 
allowance of milk of human kindness the critic might carry with him, 
at once. The delicacy with which the great artist dwelt on the 
subject, and shrank from the exhibition of it, is known to all 
who have had the slightest personal contact with him. It is the 
unenviable privilege of coarse natures to wound all those who are of 
finer metal whom they touch. The reader is besought to dwell on 
the astonishing lowness of the following sentence :—“ One does not 
slap one’s breast over the body of one’s dead friend, then paint his 
likeness, and show it for a shilling.” The charge implied in this is 
unjustifiable, because it is one that the individual who will feel it 
most acutely, must disdain to answer. Among gentlemen there 
could not possibly be two opinions as to its taste ; among men of 
heart there could not possibly be two opinions as to the unwarrant- 
able nature of the imputation. 

Mark again the clodhopper hand, when the description is intended 
to be strong. “ Neatly parting” the hair of Rossini! The ignorance 
implied in this passage is condemnation enough. “ Ordering its 
hands, putting a crucifix upon the lately-beating heart!” Has the 
writer yet to learn that the crucifix is put upon every lately-beating 
heart, and that the seemly disposition of the hands is the attitude 
with which all who have stood in chambers of death, in the country 
where Rossini died, are familiar ? 

Was not the disposition of the body of the Emperor in the 
Graphic the other day, exactly that of Rossini? The contriver of 
clumsy phrases, generally thorny and spiteful save about a certain 
few, did a positive harm to Doré in this instance. The people 
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who know Doré’s gallant life; his sensitive, delicate, highly- 
wrought mind; and his passionate love of Rossini’s art (of 
which Doré is so brilliant a connoisseur and so accomplished an 
executant) will dismiss the clownish condemnation against which I 
have felt bound as an Englishman to protest. 

It would seem that on a certain morning the A/sheneum, on the 
look out for an anatomist in matters artistic, fell in with a 
slaughterman. 

The Saturday Review is in advantageous contrast to the Atheneum 
in its attitude towards Doré. In the Review the many sides of the 
best-known artist of our epoch, are considered. “ Gustave Doré stands 
just now as the most startling art-phenomenon in Europe ; his genius 
at each turn changes, like colours in a kaleidoscope, into something 
new and unexpected.” 

Surely this is truer than the statement that, the Neophyte apart, 
the Doré Gallery is trash—or was when the critic visited it. In 
the one instance there is prejudice, coarseness of feeling, jaundice ; 
in the other there is a liberal outlook upon the whole of the art-life 
of a man of genius. 

The foregoing remarks on Doré as a worker have been provoked 
by a pictorial summary of the events of last season, in which he is 
represented as one of our distinguished visitors, armed with pencils 
and brushes at all points. He is painting, drawing, and sketching 
(I wonder he is not eating and drinking also) at the same moment. 
The caricaturist’s level of criticism is about as true and just as that 
of the Atheneum critic. 

Let the reader now contemplate the last and greatest effort of the 
poet-artist’s power— 


CHRIST LEAVING THE PRATORIUM. 


‘The canvas is thirty feet by twenty. In regard to execution it is a 
marvellous four de force: and the depth and pathos of the concep- 
tion are extraordinary. The beholder is fairly startled and bewildered 
by the prodigious tumult that encompasses the sublime central figure, 
which commands an awful quiet round about it—a quiet that im- 
presses like the agonising stillness which is the centre of a cyclone. 
The reality of the prodigious host that hems the Saviour round about 
after judgment, and His distance from the brutal soldiers, who guard 
Him and lead the way ; are effects which only genius of the highest 
order could conceive. The stages by which the fervid dream grew 
to this mighty thing—the child of one brain, formed by one pair of 
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never-resting hands—return vividly to me while I sit wondering—who 
have looked upon the canvas hundreds of times, during the slow 
process of years which has covered it; and which has filled every square 
foot of it with the heat and glow of life, and sublimated the whole 
with the sacred tragedy that is the centre and impulse of it. The 
patient drawing of groups ; the days and nights spent in endeavours 
to realise the dream of the One Presence amid the multitude ; the 
painting and repainting; the studies of impulse to be impressed upon 
each of the crowd of men and women ; and the exact poise of light 
and shade; were accomplished with a fervour that burned through 
every difficulty, anc swept away every hindrance. Haste! I who 
remember this most solemn sum of work, in nearly all its particulars ; 
and used to speculate so often and anxiously on the fate of the great 
canvas, while the Germans were throwing shells into Paris; who 
watched the ever-heightening excitement with which, after the 
war ended, and the picture had been disinterred, the toil was 
resumed and carried triumphantly to an end; who have seen the 
righteous thought which has preceded the fold of coarse garment, 
and the articulation of every limb; and lived in the excitement 
which filled the last days the canvas was to remain under the artist’s 
hand ; still wonder more than any outsider at the vast expenditure 
of power that is spread before me. Aye, in this, the hands answered 
to the brain-pan of the poet with “ the patience of the ox.” They were 
trained upon the Neophyte, and upon the Triumph of Christianity— 
to this crowning effort, in which may be seen traces of the Byzan- 
tine school, of Raffaelle, of study, in short, of the great styles of the 
past—but in which the genius of Doré shines with a lustre all its 
own. 

The idealist and the realist are before us. While the turbulent 
host appears to move upon the spectator, and the ear almost 
strains to catch the deep murmurs of the passionate mob, the 
sublime motive of the whole fills the mind with awe. There may be 
many opinions on the means and methods by which the thrilling 
effect is produced ; but there can be only one as to the extraordinary 
force of it upon the mind. It compels an emotion deeper than any 
which painter has produced in our time. The daring of the gifted 
man who produced it compels the spectator’s respect—in these days, 
when so many artists are content to dwell in prettiness for ever—to 
follow the fashion of the day, and to execute to order with the 
obedience of the sign painter. 

By heroic work from dawn to dusk, through the boyish years 
most lads give at least somewhat to pleasure, the long path has 
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been travelled to this gallery. It has been more than a journey 
round the world. The tentative work scattered by the way is 
prodigious, but a pure thirst for the highest fame has been the 
unfailing incentive. 

As in illustration Doré has been schooling himself through many 
years’ study of Rabelais, Dante, and Cervantes to Shakespeare, 
which is to be presently his magnum opus: so in painting he 
has been gallantly fighting his way fer ardua ad alta. NEVER IN 
HASTE, BUT ALWAYS AT woORK—should be upon the shield of my 
illustrious and gallant friend. 


BLANCHARD JERROLD. 





SHAKESPEARE’S PHILOSOPHERS 
AND JESTERS. 
BY CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 


I.—PHILOSOPHERS. 


Y reason for classing together Shakespeare’s philo- 
sophers and jesters in this series of essays is because 
his philosophers are wont to be fine jesters, and his 
best jesters dispense profoundest philosophy. The 

great poet knew that the highest wisdom frequently takes the form of 
wit ; while a sportive word will often convey a grave thought. The 
wisest heart will vent itself in a gay sally, when the lightest tongue gives 
utterance to a weighty reflection ; knowledge is sometimes promulgated 
through a playful speech, as the solemn fact lurks within the mirth- 
ful sentence. There is a proverbial expression, “ Many a true word 
spoken in jest ;’ and Shakespeate has paraphrased the maxim, in 
“Jesters do oft prove prophets.” Very appropriately may his 
philosophers be consorted with his jesters: since his philosophy 
contains so bland and cheerful a spirit; and his jesting so much 
of serious meaning. 

My plan upon the present occasion is to give (as succinctly as 
possible) an abstract of the salient characteristics of each creation of 
the poet brought forward in illustration ; and then proceed to point 
out their several best philosophical or most witty passages. My inten- 
tion is less to enumerate his several philosophers as individual charac- 
ters, than to collect their finest philosophical utterances ; less to anim- 
advert upon his several jesters, in their own capacities, than to gather 
together their best and most pregnant jests. I shall not so much 
instance his se¢ philosophers—wisdom professors—of which there are 
but few among his dramatis persona, as 1 shall adduce and descant 
upon his own pure social philosophy and heart-wisdom, which he 
has infused into so many of his characters. With its own gentle 
force—subtlest force, intensest force—it pervades equally the wild 
sublime of Lear’s passion, the might of Othello’s anguish, the 
maternal grief of Constance, the meek-borne injuries of Imogen, 
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the reflective mind of Hamlet, the hard intellect of Iago, the fero- 
cious levity of Richard, the unscrupulous ambition of Lady Macbeth, 
the wit of Benedick, the faith of Troilus, the sprightliness of Rosa- 
lind, the jocund ease of Feste the clown ;—nay, the very fancy and 
imaginative grace of Ariel, Oberon, and Robin Goodfellow—all in 
turn are made the medium of this beautiful wisdom and philosophy 
of our poet-teacher. It is never obtruded, never paraded—never 
foisted in; but it exists easily, spontaneously, instinctively—accom- 
panying every event of life and every phase of character depicted 
by him with the same integral consociation as that with which its 
spirit imbues the whole expanse of created Nature. 

I have said that Shakespeare seldom drew a frofessed philosopher. 
There occurs but one actual specimen regularly so styled and so 
delineated in the entire range of the dramas; and that one is Ape- 
mantus, in the play of “Timon of Athens.” He appears among the 
list of dramatis persone thus: “ Apemantus, a churlish philosopher.” 
If there be one characteristic more than another that Shakespeare 
seems to have loathed, it is that of churlishness. A morose fastidious- 
ness ; a disposition to find fault, and to be discontented with life and 
with mankind, were subjects of peculiar antipathy to Shakespeare’s 
genial nature. His large candour, his wide benevolence, his universal 
toleration, could not let him sympathise with a cynicism which is the 
growth of spleen and self-love rather than of real superiority. These 
ostensible philosophers—these wisdom-mongers, would fain have 
their crabbed disgust believed to be the offspring of greatness (like 
that loftily squeamish gentleman in Voltaire’s story, who is thus 
described by a doting admirer: “ What a great man! What a first 
rate genius! Nothing pleases him /), but it is in fact the result of a 
spurious misanthropy, more nearly allied to malice and envy than 
to a genuine scorn or indignation. And so has he drawn this Ape- 
mantus—base-born and base-natured, he takes up the profession of 
railer against society as much from a bloated conceit of his own 
superiority as in revenge for his own sordid condition. He is well 
contrasted with the steward, Flavius, ‘who in his humble station rises 
superior to the cynical admonisher. The affected philosopher, and 
the unaffected judicious observer; the professed hater, and the 
attached servitor ; the snarler, and the faithful retainer; the acrid 
wiseacre, and the genial honest man, are forcibly brought into 
opposition. Flavius’s excellent common sense and plain practical 
wisdom, with kindly feeling and affectionate heart, shine out nobly 
against the studied and acted rancour of the other. 

Apemantus is more rude than caustic ; more insolent than stern. 
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He is spiteful, sneering, and restlessly sarcastic. He is wearisome 
in his perpetual effort to be severe. No wonder that Timon, when 
he is driving him off, exclaims, as he flings a stone after him, “Away, 
thou tedious rogue!” He is vain of his splenetic mood, and values 
himself upon his ill-nature. When the Fool makes some fleering 
rejoinder, he says, “That answer might have become Apemantus,” 
as though he really grudged another a snappish retort. When Timon 
greets him on his entrance with, “‘Good-morrow to thee, gentle 
Apemantus,” he replies, “ Till I be gentle, stay for my good-morrow;” 
as though proud of his doorhood. His mere railing grates upon 
Timon’s sore feelings in the period of his adversity, whose resent- 
ments lie too deep for such wordy abuse as Apemantus’s. Timon’s 
wounded heart shrinks from joining in these shallow and brawling 
vituperations. His grave sense of injury will not let him find comfort 
in the conventional cynicisms of the habitual churl. He knows that 
he has real cause to feel what the other only affects to feel. The 
poet could scarcely have given us a stronger impression of Timon’s 
genuine wrongs, and of his being wounded to the soul at them, than 
by the way in which he has made him reject fellowship with Ape- 
mantus. Timon knows that his own griefs—his absolute expe- 
rience—supply him with far greater truths of bitterness than any 
uttered by the professional philosopher. Therefore, when Apemantus, 
accusing him of aping philosophic acrimony, says, ‘‘ Do not assume 
my likeness,” Timon indignantly retorts, ‘Were I like thee, I’d throw 
away myself.” And upon Apemantus proceeding to school him farther, 
how grandly the real sufferer, in his galled wrath, turns upon the 
amateur complainer, and how fine is the poetic diction throughout ! 
Apemantus tauntingly asks :— 

Think’st thou the bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain, 

Wilt put thy shirt on warm? Will these moss’d trees, 

That have outliv’d the eagle, page thy heels, 

And skip when thou point’st out ? Will the cold brook, 

Candied with ice; caudle thy morning taste, 

To cure thy o’er-night’s surfeit? Call the creatures,— 

Whose naked natures live in all the spite 

Of wreakful heaven, whose bare unhouséd trunks, 

To the conflicting elements expos’d, 

Answer mere nature,—bid them flatter thee ; 


O! thou shalt find— 
Zim. A fool of thee :—Depart ! 
Apem. I love thee better now than e’er I did. 
Tim. I hate thee worse. 
Apem. Why? 
Tim. Thou flatter’st misery. 
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Apem, I flatter not ; but say, thou art a caitiff. 
Tim. Why dost thou seek me out ? : 
Apem. To vex thee. 
Tim. Always a villain’s office, or a fool’s : 
Dost please thyself in’t ? 
Apem. Ay. 
Tim. What! a knave too ? 
Apem. If thou didst put this sour-cold habit on 
To castigate thy pride, ’twere well; but thou 
Dost it enforcedly ;—thoud’st courtier be again, 
‘Wert thou not a beggar. Willing misery 
Outlives incertain pomp,.is crown’d before : 
The one is filling still, never complete ; 
The other, at high wish: Best state, contentless, 
Hath a distracted and most wretched being. 
Worse than the worst, content. 
Thou should’st desire to die, being miserable. 
Tim. Not by his breath, that is more miserable. 
Thou art a slave, whom Fortune’s tender arm 
With favour never clasp’d ; but bred a dog. 
Hadst thou, like us, from our first swath, proceeded 
The sweet degrees that this brief world affords 
To such as may the passive drugs of it 
Freely command, thou wouldst have plunged thyself 
In general riot ; and never learn’d 
The icy precepts of respect, that follow’d 
The sugar’d game before thee. But myself, 
Who had the world as my confectionary : 
The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, the hearts of men 
At duty more than I could frame employment ; 
That numberless upon me stuck, as leaves 
Do on the oak, have with one winter’s brush 
Fell from their boughs, and left-me open, bare 
For every storm that blows :—I, to bear this, 
That never knew but better, is some burden. 
Thy nature did commence in suff’rance ; time 
Hath made thee hard in’t. Why shouldst thou hate men ? 
They never flatter’d thee: What hast thou given? Hence, begone! 
If thou hadst not been born the worst of men, 
Thou hadst been a knave and flatterer. 
Apem. Art thou proud yet ? 
Tim. Ay; that I am not thee. 


There is a short scene in this same play of “ Timon of Athens” 
where Shakespeare, with his usual skill in casuistry, has argued a 
question on both sides,—the question of violence, bloodshed, and 
homicide ; together with what should be the leniency or severity 
such crime ought to meet from its judges. The senator who takes 
the stricter view has a fine remark upon moral courage : it is this : 
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He's truly valiant that can wisely suffer 

The worst that men can breathe ; and make his wrongs 
His outsides ; wear them, like his raiment, carelessly ; 
And ne’er prefer his injuries to his heart, 

To bring it into danger. 

He also finely says :— 

Quarrelling is valour misbegot, and came into the world 
When sects and factions were newly born. 

There are two philosophers, historically renowned as such—tradi- 
tional sages—whom Shakespeare has introduced among his delinea- 
tions. I allude to Nestor and Ulysses. The latter always figures as “the 
wise Ulysses,” “the prudent Ulysses,” “the politic Ulysses ”—the 
man of caution, experience, and knowledge: great in counsel, all- 
sufficient in advice, unfailing in resource. He sustains his reputation on 
the dramatist’s page ; for from him flow choicest axioms and shrewdest 
comment, in teeming abundance. His brain devises wisdom ; his mouth 
delivers wisdom ; his deeds enact wisdom; he thinks, speaks, and 
practises wisdom. He plans the most artful schemes, and carries 
them out consummately. He was conceived, born, bred, and versed 
in strategy; and so conversant is he with human foibles, that he 
brings his strategy to bear with uniform success, in consequence of 
knowing how to adapt and administer it with due regard to this 
science in humanity. How adroitly does he play off the bullying 
Ajax upon the pride-swollen Achilles—turning the conceit of the one 
and the arrogance of the other to the fulfilment of his own views 
upon both! With what skill he humours, cajoles, induces, or 
enforces! With what rapidity and acuteness he discerns the light 
and unstable character of Cressida ; estimates the sterling worth of 
Troilus ; recognises Diomed; or greets Hector! How justly he 
penetrates the characters and gauges the moral and intellectual 
dimensions of all those around him! He is as prompt and keen in 
observation of individuals as he is proficient in abstract acquaintance 
with mankind in general. There is not more pregnant eloquence in 
all the characters of Shakespeare than streams from his lips: he, 
indeed, hath a “mouth speaking great things ”—a true Chrysostom 
(golden-mouth). As I have elsewhere cited the chief apothegms, 
or pointed sayings, of Ulysses, I shall here quote one of his finest and 
most philosophical speeches—that upon “ Degree.” It is a superb 
vindication of the merits—say, the virtue—of order, and comprises the 
philosophy of rank, precedence, and appointed station, or “ Degree.” 
He says :— 

The heavens themselves, the planets and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 
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Insiture, course, proportion, season, form, 

Office and custom in all line of order: 

And therefore is the glorious planet, Sol, 

In noble eminence enthron’d and spher’«., 

Amidst the other, whose med’cinable eye 

Corrects the ill aspects of planets evil, 

And posts, like the commandment of a king, 
Sans check, to good and bad. But when the planets, 
In evil mixture, to disorder wander, 

What plagues, and what portents! what mutiny ! 
What raging of the sea, shaking of earth, 
Commotion in the winds, frights, changes, horrors, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of states 

Quite from their fixure! Oh! when Degree is shak’d, 
Which is the ladder to all high designs, 

The enterprise is sick. How could communities, 
Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 

The primogenitive and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 

But by Degree stand in authentic place ? 

Take but Degree away, untune that string, 

And, hark, what discord follows! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy. The bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 
And make a sop of all this solid globe. 

Strength should be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his father dead : 
Force should be right ; or, rather, right and wrong 
(Between whose endless jar justice resides) 

Should lose their names, and so should justice, too. 
Then everything includes itself in power : 

Power into will, will into appetite ; 

And appetite, a universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must make, perforce, a universal prey, 

And last eat up himself. Great Agamemnon, 
This chaos, when Degree is suffocate, 

Follows the choking : 

And this neglection of Degree it is, 

That by a pace goes backward, with a purpose 

It hath to climb. The General’s disdain’d 

By him one step below ; he by the next ; 

The mext by him beneath: so every step, 
Exampled by the first pace that is sick 

Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 

Of pale and bloodless emulation : 

And ’tis this fever that keeps Troy on foot, 

Not her own sinews.—To end a tale of length, 
Troy in our weakness stands—not in her strength. 
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This speech is like an essay by Bacon put into metred language. 
No feature in Shakespeare’s social character seems more distinct than 
that he was a gwuéetis/, and in all generals, a Conservative. He con- 
stantly gives indication of an abstract reverence for “ time-honoured 
institutions.” Imogen says, “ Breach of custom is- breach of all,” 
and examples to the same effect might be multiplied. He would 
have been the last man to have “ removed his neighbour’s landmark ” 
—not altogether from the injustice of the act—although upon that 
ground he would have been consistent; but from an experienced 
sense of rule and order. His system of philosophy seems to have 
run undeviatingly on that tramway. 

Hamlet is the prince of poetical philosophers, moralising upon life, 
upon mankind, upon himself, out of the depths of his own intelli- 
gence ; while Prospero is a princely philosopher, whose wisdom is 
chiefly derived from books and studious contemplation ; but upon 
both these individual creations of our poet’s brain I have dwelt at 
such length in my “Shakespeare Characters” as to preclude the 
necessity of here discussing the peculiarity of their several philo- 
sophic temperaments. 

As Hamlet is the greatest of all Shakespeare’s moral philosophers, 
so is Iago the strongest of his #m-moral philosophers. Iago’s philo- 
sophy is the worst of immorality,,for it holds that evil is power ; 
that good is a nonentity; that vice is an acquisition; and that 
virtue is a thing to be avoided, or to be taken advantage of—in either 
case, a weakness. Here is some of this “reasoning wretch’s” 
immoral philosophy. When, for instance, protesting he loves not 
the Moor, and Roderigo naturally enough observes, “I would not 
follow him then,” Iago replies :— 

O! sir, content you. 
I follow him to serve my turn upon him: 
We cannot all be masters, nor all masters 
Cannot be truly followed. You shall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 
That, doting on his own obsequious bondage, 
Wears out his time, much like his master’s ass, 
For naught but provender ; and when he’s old, cashier’d. 
Whip me such honest knaves: others there are 
Who, trimm’d in forms and usages of duty, 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves ; 
And throwing but shows of service on their lords 
Do well thrive by them ; and when they’ve lin’d their coats 
Do themselves homage : these fellows have some soul— 
And such a one do I profess myself. 


Again, when Michael Cassio, wrung with self-reproach, exclaims : 
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“ Reputation, reputation, reputation! O! I have lost my reputa- 
tion! I have lost the immortal part, sir, of myself; and what 
remains is bestial. My reputation, Iago, my reputation!” the 
fiend comforter answers:—‘“As I am an honest man, I thought 
you had received some bodily wound. There is more offence in that 
than in ‘ Reputation.’ Reputation is an idle and most false imposi- 
tion, oft got without merit and lost without deserving. You have 
lost no reputation at all—unless you repute yourself such a loser.” 
His own sophistry is flatly contradicted by himself afterwards, in 

the hypocritical and famous speech of virtuous indignation which he 
makes to Othello :— , 

Good name in man or woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis something—nothing : 

*Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands: 

But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed ! 


And how accurately this supreme villain knows the mischief he is 
working :— 
Trifles, light as air, 
Are, to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ.—This may do something. 
The Moor already changes with my poison : 
Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poisons, 
Which at the first are scarce found to distaste— 
But, with a little act upon the blood, 
Burn like the mines of sulphur. 


Yet with diabolical composure he steadily administers this poison. 
No one among Shakespeare’s men of intellect utters stronger axioms 
of social and moral philosophy than this remarkable character. The 
career which he had chalked out for himself furnished him the motive 
for this; and his mental power and energy were stimulants to his 
motive. 

That Iago’s is a voluntary system—a deliberate choice and pursuit 
of wickedness —his own words prove in glaring and marvellous 
strength :-— 

Virtue ? a fig! °Tis in ourselves that we are thus or thus. Our bodies are our 
gardens, to the which our wills are gardeners: so that, if we will plant nettles, 
or sow lettuce ; set hyssop, and weed up thyme; supply it with one gender of 
herbs, or distract it with many ; either to have it sterile with idleness, or manured 
with industry—why, the power and corrigible authority of this lies in our wills. 


Iago’s is the philosophy of diaboiism. 
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Another of these systematic evil philosophers is Richard ITF. 
He purposely and consciously makes selection of villainy as the wiser 
and fruitfuller course of action. He adopts it as his creed, and exer- 
cises it as his chosen vocation. He cultivates “‘ crooked wisdom,” as 
harmonising with his own deformity. He cherishes obliquity of 
character, as matching with his own tortuous person. He follows 
sinister courses and devious policy, as consonant with his own mis- 
shapen frame. He fosters a perverted intellect and a wryed 
conscience, as part and parcel of his ugly conformation : in short, he 
isa mental and physical unity of depravation. He at once abets 
Fate, and avenges himself upon it by rendering his moral and mental 
being no less disfigured and repulsive than his corporeal frame. He 
distinctly declares this, saying :— 

Since the heavens have shap’d my body so, 
_ Let hell make crook’d my mind to answer it. 


And subsequently confirms his determination :— 


I, that am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 
Created of feature by dissembling nature, 
Deform’d, unfinish’d, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionably 

That the dogs bark at me as I halt by them— 
Why I, in this weak, piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to pass away the time, 
Unless to spy my shadow in the sun, 

And descant on mine own deformity : 

And therefore—since I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain these fair, well-spoken days, 

T am determin’d to prove a villain, 

And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 


And Richard’s whole subsequent career, to its fierce and strenuous 
close, is a practical illustration of this—his demon-philosophy. 

The King in “All’s Well that Ends Well” is a gentle moraliser and 
a kindly-tempered man. Sickness and suffering have taught him 
philosophy, and made him a philosopher. They have taught him 
to be tolerant, liberal-minded, and reflective: they have made him 
patient, forbearing, considerate ; temperate in speech, and guarded in 
judgment. They have inspired him with that affecting fortitude 
which enables ill-health to assume a cheerful tone in the midst of its 
pain. He summons energy to deliver that spirited charge to his 
young lords whom he is despatching to the wars, bidding them let 
the enemy see that they “Come, not to woo honour, but to wed it:” 
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and he can also find good-humour to tolerate the chirping tone of his 
faithful old adherent, Lafeu, when he comes to tell him of expected 
cure, in a style of playfulness, which he trusts may infect his royal 
master with some of his own hope. He delivers a speech upon false 
pride, full of sound reasoning, and containing one noble sentiment, 
—right royal in its moral truth, and therefore well befitting a royal 
mouth. The sentence is this :— 
Honours best thrive 
When rather from our acts we them derive, 
Than our fore-goers. 


And in the last scene he utters two reflections that bespeak the 
aged man who has learnt many a sad truth of experience. He 
says :-— 

Let’s take the instant by the forward top ; 
For we are old, and on our quick’st decrees 
Th’ inaudible and noiseless foot of Time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. 


The second passage mournfully instances that too-late remorse 
which is so prone to supervene upon the loss of a friend ; when every 
remembered careless word, or thoughtless slighting act—deemed 
at the time of little moment—-smites us with a cruel force of self- 
reproach. The kind old royal philosopher says :— 

Our rash faults 
Make trivial price of serious things we have, 
Not knowing them, until we know their grave. 
Oft our displeasures, to ourselves unjust, 
Destroy our friends, and after weep their dust. 


The friar in “Much Ado about Nothing” and the friar in ‘Romeo 
and Juliet ” are both monastic philosophers ; and afford such aid, in 
counsel and consolation, to their mundane brethren, as their wisdom 
and experience suggest. ‘The former—the friar in “‘ Much Ado ”—is 
quiet, observant ; patiently abiding his time to speak, until his silent 
comment shall have enabled him to deliver judgment upon the case 
before him. His close noting of the belied heroine, Hero’s, demean- 
our, having convinced him of her innocence, he advises the plan of 
reporting her sudden death ; and thus sagely explains his motive :— 

It so falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it ; but being lack’d and lost, 
Why, then we rack the value ; then we find 


The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours: so will it fare with Claudio ; 
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When he shall hear she died upon his words, 
The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 

Into his study of imagination ; 

And every lovely organ of her life 

Shall come apparell’d in more precious habit, 
More moving-delicate and full of life, 

Into the eye and prospect of his soul, 

Than when she lived indeed. Then shall he mourn 
(If ever love had interest in his liver), 

And wish he had not so accuséd her ; 

No, though he thought his accusation true. 


That last line is instinct with touching knowledge of human 
charity—or love. It uses forbearance towards the guilt of one lost 
for ever. Pity, rather than blame, attends the faults of the dead ; 
and survivors feel inclined to visit even sin with regret rather than 
reproach. 

The other friar—Friar Laurence—the friar in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” is bland, meditative, studious. He goes forth with the dawn 
to cull simples, and descants upon their rare excellences and healing 
properties in a strain of poetical enthusiasm worthy of an early riser 
and a botaniser. I dare not indulge myself with quoting his exquisite 
and well-known speech, beginning :— 

The grey-ey’d morn smiles on the frowning night, &c. 


I must content myself with recalling some of his higher philosophic 
sentences, at the same time noting how the loveliest charm of 
imaginative dic ion clothes the wise utterances of this gentle old con- 
fessor. His greeting to Romeo, for instance, when he enters his 
cell :— 
Benedicite !— 

What early tongue so sweet saluteth me ? 

Young son, it argues a distempered head 

So soon to bid good-morrow to thy bed. 

Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye, 

And where care lodges sleep will never lie ; 

But where unbruiséd youth, with unstuff’d brain, 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth reign. 


Ifow prudently he chides the rapturous rashness of the young 
lover :— 


These violent delights have violent ends, 

And in their triumphs die; like fire and powder, 
Which as they kiss consume. The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in his own deliciousness, 

And in his taste confounds the appetite ; 
Therefore, love moderately ; long love doth so; 
Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 
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And, upon Juliet’s approach, he adds :— 
Here comes the lady: O! so light a foot 
Will ne’er wear out the everlasting flint. 
A lover may bestride the gossamer, 
That idles in the wanton summer air, 
And yet not fall, so light is vanity. 


Wolsey is the philosopher of adversity ; or rather, his philosophy 
assumes a more purely philosophic character after his downfall. 
Previously, his utterances are those of the astute worldling : the fertile 
ambitious brain, teeming with shrewd calculations upon advancement, 
power, domination, together with confident assertions of success, or well 
adapted speeches for winning success. Contrast the arrogant, irrespon- 
sible style of the following sentence with the subdued, reflective tone of 
his subsequent ones. In the hour of his high assured position he 
says :— 

We must not stint 
Our necessary actions in the fear 
To cope malicious censurers ; which ever 
As ravenous fishes do a vessel follow 
That is new trimm’d; but benefit no further 
Than vainly longing. What we oft do best, 
By sick interpreters (once weak ones), is 
Not ours, or not allow'd. What worst, as oft, 
Hitting a grosser quality, is cried up 
For our best act. If we shall stand still, 
In fear our motion will be mock’d or carp’d at, 
We should take root here where we sit, or sit 
State Statues only. 


But in the winter and destitution of his fortune, how clear-sightedly 
he moralises ; and in how subdued a tone !— 


This is the state of man :—to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him. 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls, as Ido. I have ventur’d, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory ; 

But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 


And his closing speech of warning to his secretary, Cromwell, shows 
him to have attained one of the grandest secrets in philosophy— 
VoL. X., N.S. 1873. , z 
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that of self-knowledge ; and a perception of that which wrought his 
overthrow. With an affectionate sympathy for the after career of his 
pupil and confidential servant, he says :— 

Mark but my fate, and that that ruin’d me. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition : 

By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by it ? 

Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thec. 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

[A golden rule, that last line !] 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s ; then if thou fall’st, O! Cromwell, 

Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. 

The magnanimity displayed in Wolsey’s downfall, as contrasted 
with the previous grandeur of his haughtiness and insolence of 
dominion, is one among the crowd of examples that might be adduced 
of Shakespeare’s equal power in antithetical portraiture. 

Brutus is the philosopher of patriotic duty and of abstract general 
good. He is a stoic philosopher, with a heart swayed by the gentlest 
and most benevolent emotions. He cultivates self-negation, self- 
devotion, self-immolation, where the common weal demands his 
individual sacrifice. At the call of public benefit he is ever ready to 
surrender private satisfaction. His friendship for Czsar, his affection 
for Portia, his wife, are merged in his love of country. For the sake 
of Rome’s advantage he willingly yields his single Roman content, 
welfare, or even life. His sentiments are calm, sober, dispassionate, 
almost phlegmatic. Here are a few of them, as illustrations of the 
peculiar feature of his philosophy. In one place he remarks :— 

That we shall die, we know; ’tis but the time, 
And drawing days out that men stand upon. 


His own nature, schooled to a stern impassiveness by the stoical 
teaching of his philosophy, is self-shown when he speaks of himself as 
one 

That carries anger as the flint bears fire ; 

Who, much enforcéd, shows a hasty spark, 

And straight is cold again. 


He thus forcibly describes a conceived intention :— 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream : 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
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Are then in council; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 


Elsewhere he says :— 
The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 
Remorse from power. 
Adding :— 
*Tis a common proof 
That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face ; 
But when he once attains the topmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. 


It is Brutus who makes that very acute remark :— 


When love begins to sicken and decay, 

It useth an enforcéd ceremony. 

There are no tricks in plain and simple faith : 
But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 

Make gallant show and promise of their mettle ; 
But when they should endure the bloody spur, 
They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial. 


And his is the celebrated aphorism—instinct with the very quint- 
essence of wisdom—or philosophy, in promptitude :— 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune : 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 


I think no one character in all the dramas of Shakespeare delivers 
nobler philosophy, in the guise of axiom and rule of conduct, than 
the illustrious Marcus Brutus; and his prominent mental charae 
teristic is sententiousness. 

Cerimon, the worthy old Ephesian lord in the play of “ Pericles,” 
who studies medicine from pure benevolence to his fellow creatures, : 
is a philanthropist as well as a philosopher. Among a number of 
sage acts and sayings, he has one admirably wise sentiment, well 
becoming the mouth of a man, himself of high rank, wealthy, and 
greatly erudite. He says :— 

T held it ever, 
Virtue and cunning 
[Which formerly was used to express “ knowledge” or “ skill ”] 
hie ds were endowments greater 
! ©: + Than nobleness or riches: Careless heirs 
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May the two latter darken and expend ; 
But immortality attends the former, 
Making a man a god. 

I have thus far instanced those among Shakespeare’s philosophic 
characters mainly grave in disposition; the latter portion of my 
present essay shall be devoted to citing those who are chiefly distin- 
guished by the gaiety that pervades their philosophy. 

Gratiano, the mercurial gentleman in “ The Merchant of Venice,” 
presents himself first to the fancy as the foremost among gay and 
chirping philosophers. Gratiano is a cheerful fellow upon principle— 
a laughter-loving, careless trifler on conviction. He has a theory of 
vivacity, a system of gaiety, a philosophy of lightheartedness. 


With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come ! 


he exclaims— 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 


He is convivial from mere prudence, blithe and jocund from settled 
purpose. He is a rattlepate on close calculation, a merry grig upon 
rational argument, demonstration, and proof. He cultivates thought- 
lessness upon serious consideration, and feels morally convinced that 
to be joyous and lively is your only true wisdom. He fosters 
frivolity upon the maturest deliberation, and holds that to nourish and 
promote gladness of spirit is the one important duty of life. He is 
the genius of joy—an incarnation of mirth. He triumphantly asks :— 


Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 

Sit like his grandsire, cut in alabaster ? 

Sleep when he wakes ? and creep into the jaundice 

By being peevish ? 
He really has solid reason on his side, and, moreover, his philosophy 
is most wholesome. He is well versed, too, in the effects of a too 
eager pursuit of pleasure, and can speak to good purpose upon 
gratification and satiety. For he, on another occasion, says :— 


Who riseth from a feast 

With that keen appetite that he sits down ? 
Where is the horse that doth untread again 

His tedious measures with the unabated fire 

That he did pace them first? All things that are, 
Are with more spirit chaséd than enjoy’d. 


The good old lord, Gonzalo, in the play of “The Tempest,” is a 
right cheery philosopher. He has the composure of spirit, the calm 
and strength of mind, that grow out of good humour, a good heart, 
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and a quiet conscience. In the thickest of the sea storm he has a 
manly, encouraging, and even a humorous word. In the lowest of 
the King’s dejection, and deepest self-reproach, he supplies hopeful 
thoughts and exhilarating topics of discourse. His offered consola- 
tions to his drooping royal master, when they are shipwrecked on the 
island, are instinct with kindly and sensible matter :-— 


Beseech you, sir, be merry: you have cause 

(So have we all) of joy; for our escape 

Is much beyond our loss: our hint of woe 

Is common; every day some sailor’s wife, 

The masters of some merchant, and the merchant, 
Have just our theme of woe: but for the miracle, 
I mean our preservation, few in millions 

Can speak like us: then wisely, good sir, weigh 
Our sorrow with our comfort. 


His healthful conscience permits him to find hopeful aspects in all 
surrounding things, and to discover sources of cheerful fancy in what- 
ever he meets. ‘ How lush and lusty the grass looks ! how green !” 
He has abounding hope ; and despondency never owned him for a 
bed-fellow. He devises whimsies for amusing his master’s atten- 
tion ; and proposes Utopian schemes of government to divert his 
melancholy. He is a true picture of a sweet-natured man, and 
whose sweet nature makes him a perfectly delightful companion— 
one of the happiest corsummations that philosophy can achieve. 
Lord Lafeu, in the nlay of “All’s Well that Ends Well,” is somewhat 
akin to Gonzalo in the spirit of his philosophy ; but the character is 
greatly more developed, and the situations in which it figures afford 
far ampler scope for diversified attributes, with variety of speech and 
demeanour. Lafeu, like Gonzalo, is a faithful friend and servant to 
a kingly master ; and, like him, seeks to alleviate the sufferings he 
would fain see removed. But beyond this the resemblance in a 
measure ceases. Lafeu is greatly more zrrifable than Gonzalo. 
While this latter maintains his sweet temper through all the mockery 
and worrying of the witling nobles (Antonio and Sebastian), they 
would not have ventured twice upon this course with Lafeu: he 
would have sent them flying. He loses his equanimity more than 
once—nay, perpetually—in his disgust at the poltroon Parolles’s 
vapouring pretensions. Lafeu is impressionable, excitable ; full of 
animation and eagerness. His is a cheerful philosophy ; but it is 
brisk, warm, impetuous—like his own disposition. He is a genial, 
impulsive man ; full of kindly feelings and generous emotions. 
' In his first scene he utters a sentence that contains distinctly the 
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philosophy of an affectionate-hearted, yet a cheerful-hearted man; 
where he says: ‘‘ Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead ; 
excessive grief the enemy of the living.” The touch of petulance 
that characterises Lafeu’s manner is extremely natural. This is one 
of his summary speeches :—“A good traveller is something at the 
latter end of a dinner; but one that lies three-thirds, and uses a 
known truth to pass a thousand nothings with, should be once heard, 
and thrice beaten.” Lafeu’s estimate of the scoundrel Parolles is full 
of shrewd perception and knowledge of character. When Bertram 
observes, on behalf of his bragging parasite, “It may be you have 
mistaken him, my lord,” the discerning soldier-veteran replies, “ And 
shall do so ever, though I took him at his prayers. Fare you well, 
my lord (Bertram) ; and believe this of me, there can be no kernel in 
this light nut : the soul of this man is his clothes: trust him not in 
matter of heavy consequence: I have kept of them tame, and know 
their natures.” And then, how gentlemanly the contempt with 
which the old nobleman turns upon the fellow himself, with “ Fare 
you well, monsieur: I have spoken better of you than you have or 
will deserve at my hand ; but we must do good against evil.” And 
afterwards, when the unmasked coward and bully comes begging of 
him, how playfully the good old lord gives knavery a hit and Fortune 
her due in his first speech—not recognising Parolles. But then, 
suddenly calling him to mind, bantering him about his “ drum ;” and, 
lastly, upon finding that the poor wretch is indeed in misery and 
starving, relenting with true Christian toleration and mercy, and with 
the magnanimity of true courage. Even when he believed him to be 
some casual beggar he gives him an alms ; but upon discovering him 
to be the impostor he knew of old he can find charity even for him. 
This is true philosophy, the large philosophy of forbearance and 
compassion for folly, even for error. ‘This is the short scene itself, 
which I must take leave to quote; it so well shows Lafeu’s fine- 
hearted philosophy. Parolles approaches him, crawling, and saying :— 

My lord, I am a man whom Fortune hath cruelly scratched. 

Lafeu. And what would you have medo? ’Tis too late to pare her nails 
now. Wherein have you played the knave with Fortune that she should scratch 
you; who herself is a good lady, and would not have knaves thrive under her? 
There’s a quart d’ecu for you : let the justices make you and Fortune friends: I 
am for other business. 

Par. I beseech your honour to hear me one single word. My name, my good 
lord, is Parolles. 

Lafeu. Cox my passion! give me your hand. How’s your drum ? 

Par. O, my good lord, you were the first that found me. 


Lafeu. Waslinsooth? And I was the first that lost thee. Well, sirrah, 
inquire farther after me. Though you are a fool and a knave, you shall eat. 


\ 
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Falstaff—immortal Sir John Falstaff—must certainly come into 
the list of Shakespeare’s philosophers. The fat knight is an embodi- 
ment—an incorporation of the Epicurean philosophy. LEase is his 
study ; sensuality his rule of conduct; luxury his principle; enjoy- 
ment his faith ; self-contentment his religion. With what a solemn 
weight of witty argument he pleads the justice of ill-doing for the sake 
of gain, and with what gravity of humorous casuistry he advocates 
wicked pleasures! How judicially he reasons the propriety of steal- 
ing, and how ingeniously he maintains his rightful claims to good- 
living, free-living, any living that is to him agreeable living! When 
he wishes Poins to succeed in prevailing upon Prince Hal to join in 
the sport of highway robbery, with what heart of moral-sounding 
speech he expatiates :— 

Well (he says), mayst thou have the spirit of persuasion, and he the ears of 
profiting, that what thou speak’st may move; what he hears be believed; that 
the true Prince may (for recreation sake) prove a false thief: for the poor abuses 
of the time want countenance. 

What fine irony; what exquisite sophistry he has ever at his com- 
mand! The perfect special-pleading on behalf of “Sherris sack ” is 
well known : and how craftily he glozes his own pet weaknesses upon 
other occasions :—“ If sack and sugar be a fault (he says), heaven 
help the wicked! If to be old and merry be a sin, then many an old 
host that I know is ‘doomed.’ If to be fat is to be hated, then 
Pharaoh’s lean kine are to be loved.” The felicity of hypocrisy with 
which he can extenuate his misdeeds soars into genius ! 

Dost thou hear, Hal? Thou knowest in the state of innocency Adam fell; and 
what should poor Jack Falstaff do in the days of villainy? Thou seest, I have 
more flesh than another man, and therefore more frailty. 

His impudence of candour almost commands respect,—it is so 
bold :—as Lord Ellenborough said of William Hone upon his trial : 
“‘His impudence is sublime!” Falstaff plainly proclaims that if he 
go to the wars he “means not to sweat extraordinarily ;” adding— 
“ If it be a hot day, an’ I brandish anything but my bottle, I would I 
might never spit white again.” 

His philosophy of parsimony is edifying. With the means of sup- 
porting his income, he complains : “I can get no remedy against this 
consumption of the purse: borrowing only lingers and lingers it out ; 
but the disease is incurable.” 

How characteristic is his witty demand for benefit under the name 
of justice; where, boasting of having taken Sir John Colevile pri- 
soner, he desires a reward for his achievement, thus :— 


Let me have right, and let desert mount. 
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P. Fohn. Thine’s too heavy to mount. 

Fal. Let it shine then. 

P. Fohn. Thine’s too thick to shine. 

Fal. Let it do something, my lord, that may do me good,—and call it what 
you will, 

How original and how ludicrous are his exclamations of regret !— 
“A plague of this sighing and grief! it blows a man up like a 
bladder !” 

His repentant qualms are edifyingly profligate in their motives for 
reform ; and in their illustrations of virtuous resolve :—‘ I'll starve 
ere I'll rob a foot farther. An’ ’twere not as good a deed as drink, to 
turn true man and leave these rogues, I am the veriest varlet that 
ever chewed with a tooth.” And then, the sleeve-laughing of his 
penitence, when resolving to lead a better life,—‘“ Well, I'll repent, 
and that suddenly, while I am in some liking: I shall be out of heart 
shortly, and then I shall have no strength to repent.” And what a 
délicious cant of sanctified roguery there is in his declaring upon 
another occasion :—“ Well, if my wind were but long enough to say 
my prayers I would repent.” 

His protests against the misdeeds of others are quite as full of 
hypocrisy in fun and sham moralising :— 

Ere I lead this life long I’ll sew nether stocks and mend them, and foot them 
too, A plague of all cowards! Give me a cup of sack, boy. Is there no virtue 
extant? [Drinks.] Why, you rogue! Here’s lime in this sack too. There’s 
nothing but roguery to be found in villainous man. Yet a coward is worse than a 
cup of sack with lime in it. Ah! a bad world, I say! I would I were a weaver: 
I could sing psalms or anything. A plague of all cowards, I say still. 


His immortal philosophising upon “ Honour,” showing it to be a 
rank absurdity—a dream—a ndnentity—is as triumphant a piece of 
satire as ever was uttered :— 

Can honour set to a leg ?—No. Oran arm?—No. Or take away the grief of 
a wound ?—No. Honour hath no skill in surgery then ?—-No. What is honour ? 
—A word. What is that word honour ?—Air.—A trim reckoning! Who hath 
it >—He \that died o’ Wednesday. Doth he feel it?—No. Doth he hear it ?— 
No. It is insensible then ?—yYea, to the dead. But will it not live with the 
living ?—No. Why ?—Detraction will not suffer it. Therefore I’ll none of it. 
Honour is a mere ’scutcheon ; and so ends my catechism. 


His argument upon counterfeiting—upon shamming to have been 
killed, in order to preserve life—real, dear life—is an unanswerable 
digest of the “philosophy” of self-preservation :— 

Egad, ’twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot had paid me scot 


and lot too. Counterfeit? I lie: Iam no counterfeit: To die 7s to be a coun- 
terfeit ; for he is but the counterfeit of a man who hath not the life of a man: 
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but to counterfeit dying, when a man thereby liveth, is to be no counterfeit, but 
the true and perfect image of life indeed. The better part of valour is discretion ; 
in the which better part I have saved my life. 


That sage sentence—that “philosophy” of Falstafi’s—“ the better 
part of valour is discretion,” has passed into a proverb—as well it 
may. 

This great character’s brilliant intellect not only sends forth those 
lustrous coruscations of wit for which he is famed ; not only does it 
irradiate with resplendent humour every object that comes within its. 
influence, but it supplies him with keen perceptions and accurate 
amount of estimates, where the stock of brains in others is the 
question. He has large sense, as well as dazzling wit ; staid under- 
standing, as well as overflowing humour. I could almost say that 
sagacity—natural sagacity—in Falstaff, and an uncommon vouch- 
safement of the highest common sense, form rival accomplishments 
to the opulence of his imagination and the efflorescence of his fancy. 
His estimate of the characters and understandings of all his asso- 
ciates and companions (from Prince Hal down to his serving man, 
Bardolph) amounts to absolute instinct. ‘To quote his own words to 
the Prince, he might say of the whole squad of them :—“ By the 
Lord, I know ye ‘all,’ as well as he that made ye.” All his comments 
upon worshipful Master Shallow prove this in a remarkable degree. 
Perhaps the most acute of these is what he says upon the relations 
between Justice Shallow and his serving-man, Davy. He says :— 


It is a wonderful thing, to see the semblable coherence of his men’s spirits and 
his: They, by observing him, do bear themselves like foolish justices: he, by 
conversing with them, is turned into a justice-like serving-man. Their spirits are 
so married in conjunction with the participation of society, that they flock together 
in consent, like so many wild geese. If I had a suit to Master Shallow, I would 
humour his men with the imputation of being near their master: if to his men, I 
would curry with Master Shallow, that no man could better command his 
servants. It is certain, that either wise bearing, or ignorant carriage, is caught, 
as men take diseases, one of another: therefore, let men take heed of their 
company. 


Yes, yes! There can be no doubt of it—Sir John Falstaff cer- 
tainly ranks among Shakespeare’s very choicest “ philosophers.” 





LIFE IN LONDON. 





V.—THE FIRST NIGHT OF THE SESSION. 


COLD day—a bitter, biting wind blowing from the north- 
east, and “shramming” the loungers in Palace Yard 
and Westminster Hall, who wait patiently enough on 
the 6th of February, 1873, in the hope of seeing some- 

thing, they know not what, in the course of the afternoon. It is not 
a little singular that the public seem never to be quite certain in their 
own minds whether the Queen is or is not to open Parliament; so 
they troop down to Westminster, apparently uninfluenced by the 
statements of the newspapers that Parliament is to be opened by 
Royal Commission, as indeed is the case. How otherwise could you 
account for their presence here to-day, when even a Cossack might 
be excused for shivering? Outside there is positively nothing what- 
ever to see, for neither Mr. Gladstone, nor the right honourable 
gentleman who leads Her Majesty’s Opposition, nor any other of the 
Parliamentary constellations, puts in an appearance when the Houses 
are opened by Commission ; and as to their lordships of the Upper 
Chamber—why, if a dozen or so hereditary legislators are present the 
number is considered unusually large. But, despite Her Majesty’s 
absence, the ceremonial observed on this occasion is not absolutely 
devoid of colour, and we will even be participators in it. Up many 
stairs, through a long corridor, so dimly lit as to suggest reminiscences 
of a cathedral, and we are in ‘‘the House.” I envy the feelings of 
that person who enters the House of Lords for the first time. He 
sees a vast chamber so profusely gilded and bedecked with ornament, 
so luxuriously furnished, and invested with so many traditions, as to 
inspire him with reverence for those who are privileged to take part 
in the debates. The throne and the two gilded chairs, occupied, when 
Her Majesty is present, by the Prince and Princess of Wales, are 
uncovered, and add thcir sheen to the general lustre of the chamber. 
In front of the throne, and between it and the “ woolsack,” is a bench 
upon which the Lords Commissioners will presently take their seats. 
Ladies file into the House by ones and twos ; an aged peer totters up 
the floor of the House, and chats pleasantly to such of the audience 
as he knows ; and the public quickly fill the gallery at the far end. 
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It wants full half an hour yet to the time when the Commission and 
the Royal Speech are to be read, and as there is nothing to occupy 
us—to borrow an expression from the theatre—“ in front of the house,” 
we will even go “behind,” and glance at what is going on there. 
The large ante-room at the rear of the throne presents a rather curious 
sight just now, and one which will commend itself to the visitor. 
Well may you hold your breath as you gaze upon the novel scene, 
which it is given to very few “ strangers ” to witness once, perhaps, 
in a lifetime. Do you see that amiable-looking gentleman at the other 
end of the room, talking to an attendant? We used to know him in 
the Courts as Sir Roundell Palmer, but now he is Baron Selborne, 
Lord High Chancellor of England, Keeper of the Great Seal, and, by 
a constitutional fiction, of the Sovereign’s conscience also. Although 
Sir Roundell was raised to the Woolsack ever so long ago—we live so 
fast nowadays that weeks go for months and months for years—he 
appears in his official position as Parliamentary Head for the first 
time to-day ; and, as you will have already observed, he wears the 
black gown and the long flowing wig which he dons in the Court of 
Chancery at Lincoln’s Inn, or when he hears appeal cases in the 
House of Lords. 

Place for another great functionary, who is to play a leading 
part in the piece. If you are a student of certain popular carica- 
tures, you will have seen the portrait of a tall, well-made, grave- 
visaged gentleman, whom the irreverent artist has drawn with his 
hat very much over his eyes ; and you will at once recognise the 
Lord Chamberlain. He is in morning dress at this moment, but 
you have scarcely recovered from your surprise at finding yourself in 
such close proximity to the high official at the mention of whose name 
ballet girls tremble and stage-managers turn pale, when you see, with 
astonished eyes, that his lordship has undergone a metamorphosis, 
and now appears in a brave scarlet gown, trimmed with three bars of 
ermine, as befits his rank as a viscount of the United Kingdom. As 
two o'clock approaches there is something like excitement in the 
apartment which I have taken leave to call the “green-room ;” the 
attendants robe the Earl of Cork, the Marquis of Ripon, and 
the Earl of Kimberley in their scarlet gowns, and hand them their 
cocked hats ; a little procession is formed of the mace-bearer, the 
purse-bearer, the Lord Chancellor, and the four other Lords Com- 
missioners; and precisely as Big Ben chimes two, the representatives 
of the Queen enter the House, bow gravely to the few peers present— 
there are some fifteen in all—and then take their seats on the bench 
between the throne and the woolsack. The formality of “opening” 
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Parliament now begins, according to the precedents laid down, and 
from which no departure is ever made. Still seated, the Lord 
Chancellor, whose appearance is all the more striking because of 
his sombre garb, informs their lordships, represented by eight 
Conservative and seven Liberal peers, and a few bishops, that the 
Queen, not finding it convenient to open Parliament in person, 
has devolved that duty upon the Royal Commissioners, who are 
named in the Letters Patent, which you may see spread out upon 
the table in the middle of the House. This State document the 
Clerk, Mr. Slingsby Bethel, now proceeds to read—each Com- 
missioner taking off his hat as his name is mentioned by the official 
at the table. Then you see a slim gentleman in black, wearing 
knee breeches, silk stockings, and buckled shoes, and carrying a 
wand, who, by dint of long practice, has acquired to a nicety the 
difficult art of walking backwards without tripping or being tripped 
up. This is Colonel Clifford, Deputy Usher of the Black Rod, a 
post which his father, Sir Augustus Clifford, has worthily held for 
many years. With sedate steps he now hies him to the other House, 
to desire its members to attend in the House of Lords and hear the 
Queen’s Speech read by the Lord Chancellor ; and in a parenthesis 
let me note that when the Queen is present the Commons are com- 
manded to attend Her Majesty immediately in the House of Peers, 
while by the Royal Commissioners their attendance is only desired. 
In the Lower House the members have been gathering fast for the 
last hour, waiting for the summons from the Commissioners ; and as, 
unlike Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, we can be in two places at once—in 
the spirit if not in the flesh—let us for a brief quarter of an hour see 
what is doing in the Lower House. The first member to make his 
appearance in the Parliamentary arena is Mr. George Dixon, one of 
the three members for Birmingham, and a lasting example of the 
advantage to be derived from taking up a particular subject and 
“sticking” to it. Mr. Dixon is a shining light of the Birmingham 
Education League, and he has made the educational topic the 
hobby-horse upon which to ride into something very nearly 
approaching to Parliamentary celebrity. By no means a brilliant 
speaker, Mr. Dixon has worked at this one subject until he knows 
every phase of it by heart, and he “ orates” upon it with consider- 
able satisfaction to himself and not a little to the admiration of some 
of his Parliamentary friends below the gangway, among whom he 
holds a respectable position. Almost simultaneously with the en- 
trance of the Birmingham educationist comes Mr. Locke King, a 
legislative veteran whose hair has grown grey in the service of the 
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State, and who is shortly to receive a substantial token of the esteem 
and regard in which he is held by his friends. Presently members 
appear in shoals: Mr. George Bentinck, the member for West Norfolk, 
taking his old place in the corner seat of the front Opposition bench 
below the gangway, from whence he is wont to survey the House in 
a sternly-paternal manner, and to glance around him with much the * 
same /auteur as that exhibited by a “heavy father” on the stage. 
We all noted the absence on the opening day of the mercurial 
member for Whitehaven, whose aspiration it is to be a thorn in the 
flesh of Mr. Gladstone and of his own chief as well. But the two 
famous Leaders appear more amused than hurt at Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck’s attacks, and the House in general laughs heartily at them, 
to the great indignation and annoyance of the honourable gentleman, 
who is Quixotic to the backbone. While we are regarding the fast 
incoming members, we both see and hear a little disturbance outside, 
and the cry of “ Black Rod!” comes in stentorian tones from the 
mouth of Mr, White, the principal doorkeeper, and, it may be added, 
the whilom contributor of the clever sketches of Parliamentary life 
and manners which used to appear in a now defunct illustrated 
paper. The doors are hastily closed, and the key is turned upon 
“* Black Rod,” who thereupon gives three knocks on the portal with 
his wand, and craves admittance. Looking through a little eyelet, 
not unlike that which you may have seen in a prison cell, the official 
within the House first ascertains beyond a doubt that the applicant 
is what he represents himself to be, and then admits him ; upon 
which “Black Rod” walks up the floor; making obeisance three 
times, and, having arrived at the table, informs the Speaker of the 
nature of his business, and then backs out of the House. Prayers 
have been previously said; the Speaker, upon the appearance of 
“Black Rod,” has ,taken his seat in his chair after sitting a short 
time at the table, and now leads the way to the Upper House, 
preceded by the Sergeant-at-Arms, Lord Charles Russell, who 
carries the heavy mace, and followed, in rather disorderly 
fashion, by perhaps one hundred members, who range themselves as 
best they may at what is by courtesy called “the bar,” but which in 
reality is more like a sheep-pen than anything else. This rush to the 
bar has some affinity to a school “scramble,” and those engaged 
appear to derive as much entertainment from it as do our young 
friends at Dr. Whackem’s when participating in a distribution of 
sweets. The poor Speaker is not better treated than the most modest 
and unassuming member of the Legislature ; indeed, he is rather 
worse off than the others, for he stands in the front row, and must 
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consequently put up with a great deal of inconvenience in the shape 
of pushing about. Comparatively few well known faces are seen 
among that struggling crowd at the bar; but you cannot help 
noticing the fine head and strongly marked features of that staunch 
defender of the Church, Mr. Beresford-Hope, whom Mr. Disraeli 
* cruelly credited with possessing “‘ Batavian grace ;” while behind him 
is Mr. Peter Rylands, the Radical member for Warrington, who, as 
an “independent” representative, sitting among the Irreconcilables 
below the Ministerial gangway, seems never to have made up his 
mind whether to defend or attack Mr. Gladstone. Watchful of every 
word contained in Her Majesty’s Speech, stands Mr. Edgar Bowring, 
who, inasmuch as he is nearly the first to take his seat in the other 
House and the last to leave it, may be regarded as bidding, in this 
undemonstrative and gentle fashion, for some position in which his 
administrative capabilities may be exercised for the good of his 
country. Only a few of the “country party” have followed the 
Speaker into the Upper House, and these gentlemen are easily 
recognised by the healthy bloom upon their faces and their general 
“ hearty” appearance, offering a striking contrast to those dark-visaged 
French affachés up in the Diplomatic Gallery who are so regardful 
of all that is going forward, as well as to that magnificently attired 
gentleman near them. ‘There is one very well known diplomat in that 
gallery to-day—an English-looking man from head to foot, and 
clad in our orthodox morning dress. This is General Schenck, the 
American Minister, who listens intently to that curious literary com- 
pound, the Queen’s Speech, and for whom some references to a cer- 
tain Arbitration have the greatest conceivable interest. The United 
States General is accompanied by his daughter, and there are also in 
the ambassadors’ gallery two or three other ladies, who, like the fifty 
or sixty who haye taken up their places on the red benches below, 
are in morning dress. When the Queen opens Parliament the 
peeresses troop down to the House clad in robes of those rainbow 
hues prescribed by Fashion and Ze Fo//et, and then is the Upper 
Chamber a sight to see—a garden of beauty and colour. But to-day 
there are no gaily-dressed, diamonded peeresses, and consequently 
only the faintest flush of colour illumines the House—indeed, but for 
the presence of Admiral Fedrigo Pasha, who is bravely clad in a 
dark blue uniform, rich with gold lace and bullion epaulettes, and 
whose sword gleams with the same shining metal, the eyes of the 
spectators would rest upon nothing more attractive in the matter of 
costume than the scarlet and ermine robes of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners, the Marquis of Ripon, the Earl of Cork, the Earl of 
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Kimberley, and Viscount Sydney (substituted at the eleventh 
hour in the room of Viscount Halifax, who was not well enough to 
be present). Taking a glance round the House, the rich, heavy 
ornamentation of which strikes you the more you see it, we remark 
that, with some half a dozen exceptions, all the lady spectators of 
the show have ranged themselves on the benches of Her Majesty’s 
Opposition, and that nothing meets their wistful gaze but row after 
row of unoccupied red leather benches. 

Another singular event strikes us. On the episcopal benches are 
seven bishops—neither more nor less—which carries us back in 
imagination to the reign of the second James and his cruel persecu- 
tion of Lloyd, Kerr, Turner, Lake, White, Trelawney, and the 
primate Sancroft. Yes, to-day these right reverend prelates, arrayed 
in lawn “white as the driven snow,” might echo the Wordsworthian 
chant, “ We are seven,” were it not for the fact that the utterance of 
any sounds of harmony in this sacred chamber would be followed 
by instant arrest and an uncertain period of imprisonment in that 
“deep dungeon” specially reserved for the incarceration of political 
offenders. The bishops are lucky, for among them sit the six 
ladiés to whom reference has been made, and who appear in no wise 
disconcerted at being in such high ecclesiastical company. 

The preparations for “opening the Houses” are now complete ; 
the clock is on the stroke of two; and the young Japanese students 
up in the gallery yonder, who have been chatting in their native 
tongue until now concerning our “ barbarian” customs, cease talking, 
while a respectful hush comes over the assembly, among which are 
but fifteen peers, all told. The most prominent among these is 
Lord Buckhurst, a true “old English gentleman,” the friend of the 
acrobats, and the owner of, I should say, the finest and most 
historically-interesting country-house in England. The lord of 
Knole and his fourteen noble companions are now addressed by the 
Lord Chancellor, who, still sitting, reads what it is etiquette, not 
flunkeyism, to call the “gracious” Speech from the Throne, with 
the contents of which every reader of the Gentleman's will long ago 
have become acquainted. It is an unusually brief speech, occupying 
only some seven minutes in the reading, and, thanks to the good 
voice and excellent delivery of “Sir Roundell,” every word of it is 
heard throughout the chamber. 

With the conclusion of the Speech, and the salutation of the Peers 
and Commons by the Royal Commissioners, comes the end of the 
ceremony, which is all over in fifteen minutes from the time it begar. 
Thus Parliament is opened by Royal Commission. 
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At half-past four o’clock their lordships meet again—in much 
larger numbers this time—for there is the “ Address” to debate, and 
the Government to be “slated,” but always in the most polite and 
gentlemanlike way conceivable. The hereditary peers muster strongly 
now, the great chiefs of both parties mingle with their followers, and 
on the cross-benches you may see two very distinguished personages 
—their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales (who looks as if he 
had never suffered an hour’s illness) and the Duke of Edinburgh 
(the “ sailor prince,” who is as popular as his elder brother, and whose 
bronzed face tells of his voyage round the world), by the side of whom is 
the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief. Before the evening’s business 
proper begins there is a little ceremony to be performed about which 
a word must be said. This is the introduction of two new peers— 
the Lord Chancellor and Lord Hanmer, who are thus installed :—The 
Lord Chancellor first takes his seat on the woolsack, then dons the 
robes of a baron at the bar, and then is conducted back to the 
throne by the Duke of Argyll, Lord Lyttelton (Garter King at 
Arms), the Duke of Norfolk (Earl Marshal), and Lord Aveland 
{Great Chamberlain). The new peer places his patent of nobility on 
the throne for a brief spell, previous to its being read by the Clerk 
at the table; then he takes the oath and subscribes the roll, next 
proceeds to the benches where the junior barons sit, and then takes 
his place on the woolsack. The introduction of Lord Hanmer 
being concluded, there is a short adjournment, their lordships 
reassembling at five o’clock for the despatch of business. 

The Earl of Clarendon and Lord Monteagle, the mover and 
seconder of the Address, were lucid and commendably brief, 
and received the customary laudation from both sides of the 
House ; while the Earl of Derby, unrivalled as he is for plain 
common sense, gave the reporters a terrible time of it. That Earl 
Granville well defended the Ministry of which he is an ornament 
need not be said ; indeed, we may take a hurried farewell of their 
lordships ex masse, for the afternoon is growing late, and there 
is ‘metal more attractive” in the Lower House. As early as one 
o'clock honourable gentlemen came down and secured for the Session 
the seats they wish to occupy, by placing cards containing their 
names on the particular place of their choice ; and by four o’clock 
these “ pasteboards ” were displayed in such numbers as to give the 
House the appearance of snow having fallen within as thickly as it 
had come down without only a few hours before Parliament was 
opened. With a few exceptions, all the “old familiar faces” were 
to be seen—Colonel French, one of the directors of the internal 
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economy of the House; Mr. Edward Baines, the well known editor 
of the Leeds Mercury ; Rear-Admiral Sir John Hay ; Mr. McArthur, 
whose enchant for the Fiji Islands has passed into a proverb; 
Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, who would be an excellent speaker if he 
would but give members an opportunity of hearing the endings of 
his sentences; Mr. Baillie Cochrane, Mr. Bass, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. White, Mr. Mundella, Sir George Jenkinson, Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, Mr. Miall, Mr. Henry James, and several others. But there 
were many gaps. Death had knocked at the doors of many 
senators since the prorogation on the 12th of August, and the 
House mourns the loss of at least one member of whom it might 
be said that, entering Parliament late in life, he had rapidly ascended 
step after step of the legislative ladder until he had become one of 
the favoured few to whom the House listens willingly at all times. 
Mr. Graves, the late member for Liverpool, whose sudden death 
shocked everybody, evinced unmistakable senatorial talent: he was 
a master of all that pertains to commercial business (no mean quali- 
fication for a member of Parliament), and he was of so genial and 
conciliatory a disposition that he won troops of friends. There is 
little room for doubting that hard work was one of the causes of his 
decease. He was a constant attendant in the House, sat out the 
latest debates, and had the reputation of receiving more letters than 
any other member of Parliament. Mr. Graves’s loss, then, is deeply 
deplored ; and there are honest, kindly regrets for Mr. John Francis 
Maguire, the leader of many a forlorn hope when the grievances of 
Ireland were under discussion. Mr. Maguire was a journalist and 
an author as well as a politician, and, like Mr. Graves, he may also 
be said to have died in harness. Unlike the member for Liverpool, 
however, Mr. Maguire did not “ make money,” and it is sad to think 
that all his family will inherit will be his good name and unblemished 
reputation. From among this crowd of members we miss also Mr. 
Dyce Nicol (Kincardineshire), Sir T. G. Hesketh (Preston), and Mr. 
F. Dundas (Orkney and Shetland), who have all “gone over to the 
majority,” and who are succeeded by General Sir George Balfour, 
Mr. Holker, Q.C., and Mr. Laing; Mr. Ronayne occupying Mr. 
Maguire’s seat, and Mr. Torr taking the place of Mr. Graves. One 
or two other changes may be noted. Mr. J. W. Barclay succeeds the 
Hon. C. Carnegie in Forfarshire ; Sir John Cunliffe represents the 
Flint Boroughs, vacated by Sir John Hanmer, now a peer; Mr. L. 
Dundas represents Richmond in succession to Lord Selborne ; Mr. 
Dowse, who was transferred to the Irish Court of Exchequer, is 


succeeded by Mr. C. E. Lewis, a London solicitor; and the Right 
VoL. X., N.S. 1873. AA 
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Hon. W. N. Massey, who has done the State service in India, is the 
new member for Tiverton, in the room of Mr. Justice Denman, who 
was elected for the little Devonshire borough upon the death of Lord 
Palmerston. The hour which precedes the commencement of busi- 
ness on the first night of the Session passes agreeably enough in 
mutual congratulations and hand-shakings, and the whole affair 
reminds one of returning to school after the holidays, when for a 
little while everybody is in the best possible humour with everybody 
else. For the time, party feeling is forgotten, the most extreme 
members on both sides greet each other cordially, and the Govern- 
ment and Opposition “whips” appear ubiquitous. Mr. Glyn, who 
works about twice as hard as any two other members, is among the 
early arrivals, nor will he slacken his attendance henceforth until the 
end of the Session; his colleague, Mr. Adam, looks, as some one 
near him remarks, perfectly “ fit,’ but Mr. Noel, one of the Con- 
servative “whips,” is hors de combat, albeit he is in the House, and his 
colleague, Colonel Taylor, is discharging the honourable gentleman’s 
duties, while Mr. Hart Dyke is acting for the gallant Colonel fro tem. 
The Parliamentary neophyte will have looked and looked in vain for 
the two great Leaders of the House ; for those right honourable gen- 
tlemen never put in an appearance on these occasions until a few 
minutes befote the time for beginning the business. Presently the 
Prime Minister emerges from behind the Speaker’s chair, and makes 
an attempt to slip into his seat unobserved. This, however, his 
friends are resolved he shall not do, and they cheer him vociferously 
as he takes his place ; while Mr. Disraeli, who comes in two minutes 
afterwards, is cheered right and left as he walks slowly up the floor of 
the House, half stopping as he reaches the table to make his cus- 
tomary bow to the Speaker. 

There is generally a goodly number of “ notices of motions” on the 
opening day, but seldom is there such a shower as falls upon the 
House to-night. The old stock subjects appear again, and are 
received now with an encouraging cheer, anon with expressions of 
impatience. Mr. Osborne Morgan and the Burial Laws, Mr. 
Donald Dalrymple and habitual drunkards, Mr. McArthur and the Fiji 
Islands, Mr. Newdegate and convents, Mr. Cowper-Temple and 
occasional sermons, Mr. Macfie and the colonies, Sir Thomas 
Chambers (represented by Mr. Eykyn) and marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister—we had them all over again, and probably shall continue 
to have them until the end of the chapter. The reading of the 
Queen’s Speech by the Speaker is so purely formal a matter that 
honourable members may be excused for not paying so much attention 
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to that document (which comes to them at second-hand) as to 
the speeches of the mover and seconder of the Address in answer to 
the Royal Message. The mover was the Hon. C. G. Lyttelton, the 
Liberal member for East Worcestershire, who looked remarkably 
well in the handsome uniform of the county yeomanry, and whose 
good memory and presence of mind enabled him to speak with- 
out reference to notes. It is a great occasion for a young man 
aspiring to political honours, for he now makes his “ profession,” as 
it were, and shows of what metal he is made. Mr. Lyttelton——-who, 
by the way, is a near relative of Mr. Gladstone—did his work 
admirably, and evidently to the satisfaction of his father, who sat in 
the ambassadors’ gallery, over the clock, where the Prince of Wales 
invariably sits when he attends a debate ; and of the Earl of Dudley, 
who also had come down to witness the début of the young gentle- 
man, who is a neighbour of the noble lord. Mr. Stone, the Liberal 
member for Portsmouth, and the seconder of the Address, was 
equally successful ; indeed, both gentlemen will be a weleome addi- 
tion to the debating power of their party. The speeches of Mr. 
Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone have been criticised until they are worn 
to tatters ; and therefore nothing need be said of them liere save that 
the two Augurs were quite equal to the occasion. 
EpwarD LEGGE. 








STRANGER THAN FICTION, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TALLANTS OF BARTON,” “THE 
VALLEY OF POPPIES,” &c. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
A LETTER FROM MR. HORATIO JOHNSON. 


BARMINSTER, CANADA WEST, 
Tuesday, ———, 18—. 
Y DEAR MR. JACOB,—This is the true land of 
liberty—boundless and free : too free in some respects 
and too boundless. You experience this painfully 
when your stock suddenly begin to extend their 
knowledge of locality. Last week I was out for three days looking 
up some oxen which had shown a special desire for geographical 
knowledge ; and while I write, my worthy son-in-law, Tom Titsy, has 
been away from home for more than four-and-twenty hours on a similar 
expedition. But Tom isan excellent hand with arifle. He kills birds 
better than he used to ‘set up type, and Susan consoles us for his 
absence by saying he is sure to bring back a leash or two of 
partridges—which, let me observe, Mrs. Johnson cooks to. perfection. 

“ We had a rough voyage out ; but, all things considered, we stood 
it well. I woke up one night in my shirt, rowing for my life on the 
hard boards of our cabin, with Mrs. Johnson alarming the whole 
ship by her cries for a light. I had dreamt we were shipwrecked, 
and during my desperate efforts to save the truest and noblest of 
women and the best cook in all the world I had fallen out of my berth, 
and continued my exertions on the floor, to the great discomfort of 
myself and the consternation of Mrs. J. I narrate this incident to 
you because it strikes me as funny, and it may relieve the monotony 
of an uninspired writer like myself, who does not possess those powers 
which so adorn the name of Martyn. 

“The wonders of this country must be seen to be appreciated. 
Quebec particularly interested us ; but Mrs. J. got nervous about the 
earthquake of 1663, traces of which are still shown to strangers. Poor 
dear soul, she fancied she felt the earth tremble under her, so we 
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pushed on with ail speed to Montreal. Suffice it to say that, after 
much travelling, much bargaining, and many strange incidents, I 
bought a farm out here at Barminster, where we are all comfortably 
settled, I hope for the remainder of our natural lives. 

“In my next letter I intend to give you all particulars of the extent 
of our dominions, the quality of our stock, the profit we expect to 
realise by the clearance of the adjacent forest, which towers up in 
native grandeur to the skies. Our house is roughly built of logs and 
framework, but it is warm and comfortable, and I should immensely 
like you to see us at night sitting round the fire and talking of 
Middleton. Sometimes I read aloud in the old Shakespeare, while 
Tom cleans the guns, and Susan prepares the supper, and my wife 
knits stockings for everybody. But Tom, as I said before, is not 
with us to-night, and we are rather anxious about him, a fierce snow- 
storm having set in, and the woods being dreadful mazes at such 
times. However, Tom is careful, and has no doubt found shelter 
with some distant neighbour. Winter is indeed fierce out here. I 
came home the other morning, after a ride across country, with the 
icicles hanging from my beard. I have cultivated a grey one since 
we parted. We are all longing for the summer, when we have 
arranged to begin such a vigorous attack upon the bush hard by as 
shall considerably add to the extent of land cleared, and upon which 
clearing I intend to found name, fame, and family, which shall be 
heard of hereafter. 

“Susan has just opened the outer door to look into the night. The 
snow is coming down in great white patches, driven with a hissing 
noise by the wind. She thinks we ought to have the bell rung and 
the horns blown, for fear he may have lost his way. Women are 
naturally timid, though Mrs. J. and Susan have taken to our rough 
life with a spirit that is delightful to contemplate. But in deference 
to their anxiety I must leave off writing to-night and seethat the 
horns are blown, and well blown, though I feel quite satisfied Tom 
is all right somewhere. 

“ Moniti meliora sequamur! A week has passed away since I left oft 
writing. ‘The woman’s instinct was in part right. Mrs. Titsy in her 
old remarkable way had more than once said she was sure ‘some- 
thing was going to happen’ on the night when I began writing this 
letter. She felt all over as if something were going to happen. She 
did not think it was anything very serious, but she had her feelings, 
and ‘ there was no denying of them.’ She was right. Tom did not 
return for five days from his first setting out. We were all in the 
most miserable and abject state of alarm and anxiety about him. We 
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sent out our hands to search in all directions, and at last they found 
him safely housed and the few cattle which he went after duly sheltered. 

“ But what a story Tom has brought home! I have always been a 
believer in the destiny that doth shape our ends, rough-hew them 
how we may: but I am becoming more and more a confirmed and 
fixed fatalist, although, paradoxical as it may appear to you, there is 
not in my mind the shadow of a doubt about punishments and 
rewards belonging to this life as well as to the state to come. Tom 
was lost in the snow, but eventually the beacon light of a shanty, 
whose occupants had been living in the bush, brought him to a 
friendly haven. Inside he found a woman, two children, and a 
rough looking fellow who had gone shares in the labour of the 
woman’s husband. The woman was young, had been good looking, 
and was as dark as a gipsy. Her husband had been out for two 
days, having started to shoot for the pot. The children were fierce, 
black-eyed, sturdy little fellows. Tom got refreshment and permission 
to remain until the morning. He was pleased to find that the woman 
knew something about Dinsley county in the old land. When she 
found that Tom knew the same place, however, she was anxious to 
. speak of other subjects ; but she had mentioned Cartown, where you 
were at school, you know, and Tom was so deeply interested and 
talked so much about the fine drives he had had with a kind, dear 
master of his through that district, that at last the woman talked 
about the green lanes thereabouts, and then began to cry and moan, 
and rock herself to and fro, and bewail her unhappy lot. Whereupon 
the rough brute I have spoken of laughed and mocked and sneered 
at her, and he and Tom nearly came to blows about it. However, 
the vagabond slunk off soon afterwards, and the woman, drying her 
eyes, sat up and evidently shook off the feeling that had overcome 
her, but would say no more. In the morning she begged Tom to 
stay until this man, who had gone out early to seek his comrade, 
returned, and then she spoke again of Dinsley county, and he men- 
tioned his visit to you at Cartown school. She would have you 
described to her, and she said she knew you. Then she began to cry 
and said she did not know you. Tom got alarmed about the poor 
creature. Her two boys seized him by the legs and kicked him, 
thinking he had hurt their mother. They shook their little fists at 
him. In due time the searcher returned and looked less brutal than 
wher he went out. He said he had found the master, this woman’s 
husband, but they must go out to him as he could not come to them. 
Tom went forth with the rest, and not more than two miles from 
home they found, lying beside the embers of a burnt out fire which 
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had been made in the shade of a tree where the snow had been 
partially cleared, the frozen corpse of Julius Jennings. 

“Such are the decrees of fate—such the certain punishment of 
crime, for none can doubt that Jennings was implicated in the murder 
of our poor friend Silas Collinson. His widow now tells us that she 
was a gipsy girl—her name Miriam ; that she was married to Jennings 
according to the ceremonies of her tribe, her husband having become 
one of them. They had been unable to remain in England, she says, 
because of some great debt for which, her husband informed her, he 
was responsible ; and after spending some years in America, buying 
goods and hawking them, they had, about a year ago, come to Canada 
to live in the bush as best they could, nothing having prospered with 
them. Strange creatures, women, they carry in their hearts the 
divine inspiration! Notwithstanding her association with the murderer 
Jennings, Mrs. ‘Titsy and my wife, Mrs. J., have begged me to let the 
poor, broken-down creature come to live with us—she and her fierce, 
black-eyed gipsy boys. Jennings’s comrade has started off for 
Montreal, thinking the weather was clearing ; but the snow has come 
on again, and he is certain to meet with a similar fate to that of 
Jennings, as certain as I am writing this strange letter to you, unless 
he finds speedy shelter. He is evidently a bad fellow—bad in 
grain. We want all the assistance we can get, and I cannot baulk 
such a genuine piece of benevolence, so Mrs. Miriam—that is to be 
her name ; we cannot call her Jennings—is coming to us, with her 
pair of little ragamuffins, and in the summer we shall rig up a more 
extensive establishment, which will be rendered absolutely necessary 
ere long by the arrival of other additions to our colonial household. 
I shall write to you again soon, and with the united best wishes of all 
here to yourself and the Mrs. Martyn that is to be, I am ever yours 
truly, and to command, HoRATIO JOHNSON. 


“P.S. This has been written a fortnight, but no opportunity of 
posting has arisen until to-day. I therefore open the letter to repeat 
that we are all well and happy. Mrs. Miriam is with us, and a good 
creature she is; and quite pretty still, so Susan says. The woman 
must have gone through a sight of trouble and misery. Her boys 
will make first-rate cattle-minders. They are up to all sorts of tricks, 
and their occasional laughter makes our Canadian home seem all the 
more homely. Yesterday some wolves, pressed by hunger, howled 
by the place. I confess I would rather hear the watchdog’s honest 
bark. Mrs. Miriam’s eldest boy wanted to go out and fight them. 
We shall do battle with these, however, by civilisation, which comes 
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with careful clearings. I feel quite young again with the incentives 
to industry that are about me, and happier than ever I was in my 
life, and the more so that all my family now, in which I include Tom 
and Susan, have accepted the stupid old doctor’s philosophy that 
everything happens for the best.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


CLOSING SCENES, 


Macar’s precaution with regard to the publication of his confession 
was in the interest of an accomplice. This was no other than the 
man who led the attack on the S/er printing offices. The woman 
who visited the criminal in his last hours received Magar’s instruc- 
tions to warn the Middleton Bruiser, in order that the fellow might 
get out of the country. According to Magar’s confession, the villain 
was concealed at the mill on that fatal 15th of November for the 
purpose of playing his part in the murder. Magar affirmed that this 
hired assassin struck the fatal blow. The same hand was employed 
to get rid of Susan. It was the Middleton Bruiser who made her 
acquaintance on board ship, and tried to push her overboard. For 
a long time Magar believed that the ruffian had accomplished his 
mission. In telling his story, Magar dwelt upon the deceitful part 
which the Bruiser had played. “ If,” said the late Mayor of Middleton, 
“he had been true one way or the other I should not have been in this 
position ; if he had told me at the outset that Susan Harley was alive I 
should have got away from England ; I might have found her out in 
America and married her. But it was not to be: I never was quite 
satisfied about the Bruiser except as to his doing anything for money. 
I always repented of what was done, but I had begun to get over the 
fear and remorse of it when that woman turned up like a ghost, and 
the terror of that moment was as bad as when I heard him struck 
down and cry out—that screech which seemed to freeze me where I 
stood. It has been in my ears many a time, his awful scream, but 
I'd begun to get over it; I’d begun to leave off slipping in his blood 
at nights just as I was getting into bed; it had been getting more and 
more like a bad dream as I prospered and came to be trusted by the 
town as a magistrate. She brought it all back with her white face 
and staring eyes. If I’d my time to come over again I’d sooner be 
the man murdered than one concerned in his death. Julius Jennings 
was present when Silas was killed, but he struck no blow, and Tom 
Titsy knew no more of it than the child unborn.” 
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I supplement this extract from Magar’s confession with an extract 
from the second letter of Mr. Horatio Johnson. Here is the sequel 
to the colonial part of this history :-— 


‘* The comrade of Jennings who made an effort to reach Montreal, as I have 
described, was no doubt mixed up in the Middleton tragedy. Mrs. Miriam says. 
that one night soon after the execution of Magar her husband brought him home. 
This was when they were living in America, and it was chiefly through this man 
that they determined to try Canada. Her husband did not like him, but there 
was something between them which made it necessary that they should be friends, 
and when the fellow was drunk he used to let out incidents of his former career 
which gave her days of dread and uneasiness, gipsy as she was. He knew a great 
deal about Middleton, and on dark nights when the wind was high he drank hard 
and then had strange fits of terror and fury, and cursing and praying, that drove 
Jennings almost wild. I don’t think she knows all, but she has led a dreadful 
life with those two rascals, though Jennings does not seem to have behaved what 
may be called unkindly to her. But to proceed: I told you before that the 
fellow would never reach Montreal, and he did not. The snow came on again 
about two hours after he left, and the wind seemed as if it blew ice. It is fatal 
to fall asleep in such storms, but, after great fatigue in the cold, it is seldom that 
nature is proof against the temptation. Two days after his departure he was 
found dead in the snow, and on the news reaching us, which it did, because it was 
thought he might be one of my people, I extemporised a sleigh, and Tom drove 
Susan over to see the body. This was for my curiosity and satisfaction. It had 
occurred to me that in this wretch she might discover her acquaintance of the 
steamer. There is more in ‘presentiments’ than we are willing to admit. I 
try to laugh Mrs. J. out of her superstitious feelings about death ticks, ear-burn- 
ings, walking-over-your-grave sensations, unlucky birds, and fatal Fridays, but 
secretly I sympathise with her, and have cause. It came into my mind in the 
strangest way that this dead man in the snow was Susan’s villain of the steamer, 
and it was so. Susan hesitated at first, but afterwards she had no doubt about it, 
and I believe him to be the villain known in Middleton as the Bruiser, that same 
rascal who was at the beck and call of Gripps, and whom Mr. W. Williams had 
the honour of bruising on the day when Gripps seized poor Mr. Martyn’s 


premises. 


My story is coming to an end. Jacob’s literary successes increased 
and multiplied, but not without much hard work. It was a fortunate 
thing that he had made a position with his pen, for the failure of a 
well-known bank, in which a large amount of the Thornton funds 
was invested, swept away nearly the whole of Lucy’s private fortune. 
This was an incident in their lives which only tended to bind the young 
people closer together. To Jacob, Lucy’s loss was almost a matter 
of congratulation. His romantic notions of love and independence had 
often been secretly arrayed against his wife’s fortune. Indeed, the: 
subject had more than once formed a topic of conversation between 
them. For example, one evening, when they were gossiping over a 
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letter from Mr. Thornton about the investment of some moneys 
which had just fallen in from a satisfied mortgage (this was before 
the bank failure), Jacob said— 

“Lucy, my dear, I wish you had no funds to invest.” 

“T know you do, Jacob, and that is the only subject about which 
we are ever likely to differ.” 

She looked up from a book of poems, and laid her hand upon her 
husband’s shoulder, glancing at the work he was reading ; it was a 
treatise on “ Political Economy.” 

“It had been the dream of my life,” said Jacob, laying aside his 
book, “to win you a home with my single arm—to carve out a way 
for both of us, to be your champion and protector, and thus to prove 
to you the strength and quality of my love.” 

“You don’t like the Thornton sovereigns, poor dear Jacob,” said 
Lucy, sitting on a cushion at his feet and laying her head upon his 
knees. “Suppose we give them away, dear, or throw them into 
the river.” 

“You always laugh at me,” said Jacob. 

“No, dear, I do not; but it is curious that one so wise and clever 
as you are should take such an odd view of your riches.” 

“ Your riches, dear,” said Jacob. 

“Yours, you unkind, tyrannical fellow,” said Lucy. 

Jacob patted her brown silky hair, and stooped to kiss her 
forehead. 

“ You will never look at the point earnestly, Lucy,” said Jacob. 

How was it that Jacob was reading “ Political Economy” and Lucy 
a book of poems ? 

“Then I will, dear, for once,” said Lucy, taking his hand, and 
looking, not at her husband this time, but straight into the fire, that 
glowed lovingly upon her sweet, tender face. ‘“ You make money by 
your books and your writings, but you work hard, Jacob ; you know, 
dear, you are often up in your room writing when you ought to be in 
bed ; I have stood at the door and heard your pen racing over 
the paper.” 

“ My dear love!” said Jacob. 

“You are not to interrupt me. I have heard of cases where an 
author from ill health has not been able to continue his labours ; 
and then, instead of being free, he has been borne down by a 
wife and children. Now, you are to hear me to the end, dear; 
don’t fidget so with your feet. Knowing the uncertainties of literary 
work, would it not be some consolation to you, were you a wife, 
loving your husband with all your heart and soul, to feel. that 
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there was no possibility of your being a burthen, and a care, and 
a drawback to the man whom you adored and loved ?” 

“ My dear Lucy, there is good sense in what you say, and I have 
not the heart to oppose it. You are a very practical little woman ; 
you always were much more so than I could have imagined ; where 
do you get your worldly wisdom, love ?” 

“{ don’t know, dear; one of my lady tutors was the widow of an 
’ author, a learned doctor of Oxford—a great philosopher; and do I 
not see how many heartrending letters you receive from authors ?” 

“Yes, dear, they are not all as fortunate as I am.” 

“ As clever, you should say, Jacob.” 

“ No, dear, as fortunate ; the public is a fickle patron, but once it 
takes to a writer, it is his own fault if he is.not always a favourite.” 

“ But how long it is before the public makes up its mind!” said 
Lucy. “ Here is a poet who is charming, full of new thoughts, and 
as musical as Moore; yet you say his books do not sell, and he has 
not yet had a five-pound note from his publishers.” 

“The public will discover his merits when he is dead, poor fellow. 
He goes in for fame ; I write for the present.” 

It was soon after some such conjugal gossip as this that the ill 
news of the bank came to Mortimer House. For a moment Jacob 
felt a weight lifted off his mind ; but before the day was over he 
regretted tlre loss deeply. He did not want Lucy’s money, and yet 
he was angry at the loss of it; while, on the contrary, Lucy received 
the news with the greatest equanimity. 

“* My dear Jacob, don’t trouble about it; there is still a little left. 
Besides, dear, you never cared for it.” 

“1 do now.” 

“ Only for my sake—only because you think the loss of it grieves 
me.” 

“No, dear, for my own. If we had given it away, or thrown it 
into the river, as you once suggested,” said Jacob ; “but to be done 
out of it in this way !” 

“There, dear ! See—look in my face—I believe I am happier now 
that it is gone. We shall love each other all the more, if that were 
possible. Think of those poor people who have no other resources, 
now that the bank has broken—widows and orphans perhaps !” 

“ You are an angel,” said Jacob, kissing his wife. 

“ A poor one, bless her heart,” said old Thornton, who had entered 
the room unperceived ; “a poor angel, my dear,” said the old man, 
as Lucy flung her arms round his neck and kissed him. 

“ Richer even now than many of the people who ride in the Row, 
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and try to mask their empty purses and mortgaged estates in hollow 
smiles and dadinage,” said. Lucy. 

“Now, by my soul, it does me good to see you two in this spirit,” 
exclaimed Uncle Thornton. “I have been in a furious rage for 
hours, and in despair, too—a miserable, broken-hearted dog! If it 
had been my own money that had gone—but Lucy’s, my dead 
nephew’s money, hoarded by my brother to do justice with at last! 
Good Lord! it makes me sick to think of it. Give me some sherry, 
Jacob Martyn.” 

Sherry was brought. The old man helped himself liberally. 

“Don’t be downhearted, Uncle Thornton. We are well off. I 
am making a good income. A short time since I should have liked 
nothing better than this loss. That money has been the only little 
shadow between my wife and I. But I have become proud and 
ambitious lately. I had been thinking of buying an estate in the 
county of Dinsley ; and I suppose I am being punished a little for 
my ingratitude. But it is all for the best. I shall set to work now 
in deeper earnest than heretofore.” 

“ There! now that is all we are going to say about it. We shall 
take a pleasant house somewhere near Richmond, and live quietly. 
There—no more to-night,” said Lucy. 

“But, Lucy, my child,” began Uncle Thornton. 

“No more about money to-night ; we will have some music.” 

“That is right,” said Jacob. “She is right, uncle, we will defer 
the subject.” 

Lucy sat down to her harp and conjured from the glowing strings 
our dreamy story of the happy land ; and when the melody had taken 
full possession of Jacob’s memory she sang the simple words with 
the sympathetic tenderness of the old days; while Uncle Thornton 
nodded his white head to the music and sipped his sherry in 
silence. 


CHAPTER L. 


MR. BONSALL AS A CABINET MINISTER SEEKS RE-ELECTION FOR 
MIDDLETON ; AND IS OPPOSED. 


UncLe Tuornton had often urged Jacob Martyn to go into 
Parliament. It was the fear of being compelled to abandon this 
ambitious project that made the bank failure seem more serious than 
it was. Within a few days of the stoppage of the establishment it 
was announced that there would be a dividend of ten shillings in the 
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pound. Thus it was not necessary that the Martyns should leave 
Piccadilly. Moreover, Jacob had threatened that he would show 
Uncle Thornton how a pen which condescended to scribble fairy tales 
could also create real as well as imaginary golden eggs; and he was 
as good as his word, for he made arrangements with his publishers 
for a series of new works, which they were glad to undertake on 
terms that were most advantageous to the author. 

Meanwhile a vacancy occurred in the representation of Middleton. 
Mr. Bonsall had been promoted to the Ministry. It was not 
generally the custom to oppose a member under these circum- 
stances, but that proud old gentleman Uncle Thornton came in 
post haste to Jacob with the Zimes in his pocket to urge afresh his 
desire that Jacob should go in for Parliamentary honours. 

“This Bonsall is not popular neither at Middleton nor with his own 
party in the House ; they tell me at the Conservative that he is a low- 
bred fellow, a money-grubber, one of your self-made, hard-fisted 
democrats who deserves neither consideration nor respect.” 

“Ah, but, Uncle Thornton, you are such an extreme Tory, you 
know,” said Jacob. “ You stand up for blood ; if you had lived in the 
days of the Stuarts you would have believed in the divine rights of 
kings.” 

“* And what would you have been for, my dear friend?” said Uncle 
Thornton, gravely. “Surely not on the side of that tyrant Crom- 
well with his hollow cant and his cut-throat fingers ; why Colonel 
Thornton, a brave ancestor of Lucy’s, fell fighting for his King at 
Newark—and ”—— 

“No, Uncle Thornton, I do not think I should have been a 
Roundhead.” 

“ Thank God for that,” said the old gentleman. 

“TI should have been led away by the picturesqueness of the 
Cavaliers, but there is no question now about the” 

“Don’t say any more, my dear boy. You know how I love you. 
You are for the Throne and the Constitution now, are you not ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Jacob. “ And also for the people.” 

“* Well, well, so are we all. Bonsall behaved like a blackguard to 
your father; you have told me so often ; apart from politics and from 
my cherished hope of seeing you in the House, it would be a legiti- 
mate and an honourable revenge to turn Bonsall out.” 

“Tt would,” said Jacob. “You have me there, uncle! Yes, you 
score twenty points at least when you remind me of what I owe to the 
dead. Give me an hour for consideration. On second thoughts let 
me go and see Squire Northcotes.” 
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“That is a friendly thought,” said the proud representative of 
Thornton glories. 

Bradshaw was consulted at once, Lucy’s opinion was asked, and it 
confirmed Jacob’s own views. While arrangements were being made to 
catch the first train, Jacob drafted an address “to the free and inde- 
pendent Burgesses of Middleton-in-the-Water.” When he arrived at 
the scene of action he found that the Squire had himself been invited 
to stand. Mr. Northcotes was not, however, inclined to consent. 
He thought it ungracious to oppose Bonsall under the circumstances. 
He admitted that Bonsall deserved it for various reasons ; and when 
Jacob sat down and told him the story of the A/iddleton Star the 
Squire rattled his gold and silver, and swore that Bonsall should 
never sit for Middleton again unopposed—damme, as long as he had 
one guinea to rattle against another in fighting him ! 

The end was that Jacob put aside his own half-hearted designs 
upon the seat, and, with the aid of the popular author, Squire North- 
cotes sent out an address which astonished all parties, and threw 
the little town of Middleton into a state of delightful excitement. 
Solicitors were retained, public-houses were opened, printing-presses 
were set to work, burgess-lists were in great demand, ward meetings 
were summoned, corrupt palms began to itch; and there was such 
a general upheaving of local sentiment as Middleton had not 
experienced since the time of Bonsall’s return under the auspices of 
Mr. Alfred Martyn. 

As luck would have it, there was a split among the sitting 
member's own friends. The “ Yellows” had been in power too long 
for the maintenance of that unity which we are always reminded on 
these occasions is strength. The want of competition for corporate 
honours on the part of the Reds had induced the Yellows to fight 
among themselves; and their discussions, as reported in the 
Middleton Guardian, were marvels of civic personality. 

A feud more particularly damaging to the party had sprung up 
concerning the question of a public fountain. Mr. Bonsall, M.P., had 
made the little borough a present of £500 for an ornamental 
fountain ! and the Yellows had quarrelled about the site. Without 
any interference from the long trodden down and dispirited Reds, the 
Yellows had split up into sections, each with its distinct scheme for 
an ornamental fountain ; and the excitement was at its height when 
Mr. Bonsall appealed to his constituents for re-election. 

The smaller section involved in the fountain dispute, to a man, 
gave their adhesion to the Red candidate, whom.the Guardian de- 
scribed as “‘a gentleman who, while giving an independent support to 
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our great and glorious institutions, would gladly aid in amending them 
and increasing their stability; a gentleman who would ever be found 
recording his vote in the true interests of the nation, rendering 
allegiance to the Throne, and upholding that civil and religious 
liberty for which our fathers had fought and bled on many a field of 
carnage. Mr. Northcotes, who would fight under the crimson 
banner, had many claims upon the electors. Native, and to the 
manner born, he had been educated and brought up in the locality, 
and had ever taken a heartfelt interest in the welfare of the ancient 
and loyal borough of Middleton. Blessed with a fortune far beyond 
that of many a rich country gentleman, Squire Northcotes had 
travelled much ; he had visited foreign countries ; he had sojourned 
under the sunny skies of Italy, he had climbed the Scottish 
mountains ; he had visited the pine forests of America, and had slept 
at the foot of Snowdon in Wales; but nowhere, the Guardian 
was assured, had he found a spot more delightful to him than their 
own little borough, which it was now his highest ambition to 
represent in the great legislative assembly of England, and the 
welfare of which it would always be the dearest wish of his heart to 
promote in every possible way. The time had come for the honest, 
manly, and independent electcrs of Middleton to shake off the 
shackles of a clique, and send to Parliament a worthy, enlightened, 
sagacious, wealthy, and able man, belonging to themselves, raised 
among them, born in their midst—a man who would do credit to 
the State, and whose representation would exalt Middleton-in-the- 
Water to a pitch of greatness the height of which was almost too 
dazzling for imagination.” 

Never had the Guardian been so eloquent; and never so scorching 
in satire—-satire which burnt and seared the reputation of Mr. Bonsall 
to such an extent that many of the excited Reds thought it would 
be impossible for him again to hold up his head in Middleton. 
“ Persevering and industrious the hon. member had been, it is true,” 
said the Guardian, “ but persevering and industrious in what ?—in 
earning the gratitude of a time-serving Ministry, by never giving a vote 
against them, even in the interest of Middleton, when her most 
ancient rights were concerned—persevering and industrious in 
truckling to the most corrupt Ministry that had ever sacrificed the 
independence and reputation of a great country. And for what? For 
place and pension ; for the sweets of office ! Would Middleton-in-the- 
Water ratify this? Never!!!” 

“ Three cheers for the Guardian/ Hooray! hooray !” cried the Reds, 
when the sprightly reporter of the local journalappeared on thehustings. 
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“Bah! bah! bah !” groaned the Yellows. 

The ground-floor of the old Town Hall was fitted up for the 
hustings. It was a hot July morning when that same reporter, on 'the 
principle of the early bird, presented himself at the Town Hall, with 
several others from the county town hard by, to give an account of 
the exciting speeches of the day. 

The first to show himself upon the hustings was the Mayor, who 
was greeted with three cheers. Then came the crier, and several 
civic officers. Next, bowing and smiling, and looking as pleasant as 
he possibly could, came Mr. Bonsall. A storm of hisses and yells 
saluted him ; but still he smiled and bowed. “Place and pension !” 
shouted a man in front. ‘Who sold himself to the Government ?” 
shouted another ; and then there were a hundred mingled cries which 
the reporters tried to place upon their notes ; but they got no farther 
than “Down with the clique!” “ Monkey Bonsall!” “ How about 
the five hundred?” “ Who stole the darkey?” “Go home !” “ Who 
robbed the poor?” “Who killed poor Martyn?” “Traitor!” “No 
more cliques !” ‘‘ Nosey Bonsall!” Meanwhile, the crowd grew and 
grew, and the summer sun blazed in, hot and red, upon the bellowing 
throng, which swayed to and fro, hither and thither—a sea of heads 
and eyes terrible to Mr. Bonsall and his supporters. 

Presently the hissing and impertinent epithets which had been 
showered upon Bonsall were changed to cheering (only faintly inter- 
rupted by the dispirited Yellows) upon the entrance of Squire 
Northcotes, who rattled his money, and laughed and chatted to Mr. 
Jacob Martyn, and looked as fresh and bright as the crimson geranium 
in his button-hole. “ Northcotes for ever!” “ The people’s friend !” 
“Red for ever!” “ Down with the other clique !” shouted persistent 
bodies of factory operatives, who had screeched and roared at Bonsall. 
The crowd went on increasing, and, as it grew, so did the number of 
Squire Northcotes’ supporters increase, though they were packed in 
with many of Bonsall’s friends. “ Bully Northcotes!” shouted a de- 
termined-looking fellow near the door ; “‘Cockey Northcotes! Bah! 
bah!” A storm of hisses followed, but the Yellow voter soon found 
allies. “ Purse-proud Northcotes!” they cried. “Skinflint!” said 
the Reds. “ Who gave his servants dog’s-meat ?” cried a blundering 
coalheaver. ‘‘ Pump-water Bonsall !” shouted a shrill voice from the 
opposite side of the Hall. This was followed by a roar of laughter, 
and a fight between a Red and a Yellow, the latter having sought to 
smother the Red laugh by asking a prominent supporter of the 
Squire “ Who murdered his poor old mother?” Two policemen made 
a show of interference, but without the smallest success; the town 
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crier rang his bell furiously, and in vain the Mayor waved his civic 
hand for silence. 

At this juncture the attention of the “free and independents” of 
Middleton was attracted to a gallery which had been set apart for 
the lady friends of the candidates. Suddenly the fighting ceased, and 
a round of cheers saluted the entrance of Mrs. Martyn and Mrs. 
Ferris, who were conducted to seats by Mr. Windgate Williams, that 
gentleman being attired in the height of manly fashion. “ Three 
cheers for the ladies” was demanded and given again and again, 
and acknowledged with such lively sweetness by the two new occu- 
pants of the gallery that the other women present began to scandalise 
and hate Mrs. Martyn and Mrs. Ferris on the spot ; and well they 
might, for the new comers outshone them all. 

To gaze on these sunny beauties was like a dream of fair women. 
So far as complexion went, and bright eyes, they might have been 
sisters; but there was a piquancy in Mrs. Ferris’s style which 
separated her altogether from her companion, whose quiet, sober 
sweetness was a good foil to the lively little wife of the famous actor. 
Edith wore a coquettish hat, trimmed with ostrich feathers and 
crimson ribbon. She fixed her bright eyes upon Squire Northcotes, 
who rattled his gold and silver at her, and nodded and bowed in a 
manner that was delightful to behold. Lucy wore a pretty grey 
bonnet, and her hair was bound close to her head. She looked 
down upon the crowd, through her large blue eyes, and there was an 
unwonted flush upon her cheeks, and an expression, half fear, half 
anxiety, half pleasure, on her fair round features, which, in Jacob’s 
eyes, made her look more beautiful than ever. By Mr. Williams’s 
advice she had delicately combined the colours of red and yellow, in a 
ribbon which she wore round her neck—a tribute to both parties, 
and a tribute which did not go unnoticed or unrewarded. Mrs. Ferris 
had, however, insisted upon carrying “ the colours” unqualified. 

“We must not let them see that we are taking advantage of their 
differences,” Mr. Williams said ; and he too wore a rosette of yellow 
and red. 

So far as political feeling went Windgate was with the Yellows. 
He reconciled his conscientious scruples with his actions by joining 
himself to the minority in the fountain dispute, and revenging himself 
upon Bonsall for his treachery to his deceased friend. Jacob, on 
the contrary, had not inherited his father’s political opinions; and 
although he had seldom had cause to express any direct or defined 
views of government, his opinions were Red—‘“‘crimson to the core,” 


he told Mrs. Ferris. 
Vor. X. N. S., 1873. BB 
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When an approach to order had been accomplished, the formalities 
of the time were duly performed, and the candidates were proposed 
‘and seconded. The action of the gentleman who proposed Mr. 
Bonsall was eloquent in the extreme, assisted as it was by hoarse 
cries of “ Chair,” “ Order,” “Hear,” and “Turn ’em out,” “ Put ’em 
under their own founting,” “ Who killed his mother?” “Dog’s meat,” 
“ Red for ever,” “ Yellow for ever.” Mr. Bonsall said a great deal, 
to judge from his manner ; and the reporters appeared to be getting 
most of what he said upon their notes; but the papers only succeeded 
in giving a very meagre report of his oration. 

Long before Mr. Bonsall sat down there was a cry of “ Martyn,” 
“Mr. Martyn,” “Jacob Martyn.” The popular author had been 
recognised, and nothing would satisfy the crowd but a speech from 
Mr. Martyn. He was the only speaker who secured the respect 
and attention of the meeting. Squire Northcotes himself could not 
obtain anything like attention; but he was much more successful 
than Mr. Bonsall ; and the severest thing demanded of him was, “Is 
it true you starve your servants?” ‘Ask the servants themselves, 
my man; yonder is one of them ;’ and amidst cheers and laughter 
the Squire pointed to his fat coachman, who was blushing and 
frowning at the Yellows from a secure corner near the platform. 
“ Does he look starved?” shouted the Squire in triumph. “No; 
nor don’t feel like it,” said the coachman, conquering his bashfulness, 
and looking defiantly at his master’s detractors. This was regarded 
as one of the best sallies of the day. It restored the crowd to 
something like good humour, and brought down a ringing cheer? 
“Does he look starved ?” said the Squire’s gold and silver, amidst 
cries of “No, no,” “ Bravo, coachy,” and “ Three cheers for the 
fat ’un.” ; 

At length the moment came for electors and non-electors to hold 
up their hands for the man of their choice. The town crier rang his 
bell; the fat coachman wiped his burning face; the sun blazed 
hotter and hotter upon the open windows of the hall; the Squire 
rattled his gold and silver ; Mr. Bonsall fidgeted with his hat ; and the 
Mayor, rising solemnly and lifting his hand authoritatively, demanded 
a show of hands for Mr. Bonsall. 

A sudden and startling array of dirty palms was exhibited, amidst 
cheers and yells and hissing; and for a moment Mr. Windgate 
Williams confessed that he believed Bonsall had won the show of 
hands ; but when the friends of Squire Northcotes came to hold up 
their hands, the majority was unmistakable, and the Mayor’s declara- 
tion was received with rounds of cheering, led by Mr. Williams, and 
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acknowledged by the Squire, who nodded at Mrs. Paul Ferris and 
agitated his gold and silver to an alarming extent. 

A poll was demanded for Mr. Bonsall, whereupon the contending 
parties separated to complete their arrangements for the morrow. 
There were fights innumerable during the afternoon; rival bands of 
music met and broke their instruments over each other’s heads; the 
Yellow drummer was thrust head foremost into his own drum ; and 
Mr. Bonsall was daringly hustled in the streets by half a dozen 
rollicking operatives from the factory that still looked out of its many 
windows on the ruin of Jacob Martyn’s garden. 

Jacob and his friends were heartily glad when night came, and 
quiet began to put in a claim for consideration ; though it was not 
until morning dawned that Middleton-in-the-Water could be said to 
be in repose. Long after midnight mysterious groups of men were 
scattered hither and thither about the streets, whispering in the 
shadows of old gabled houses, or keeping watch over the public- 
house haunts of either party, while solitary horsemen patrolled the 
suburbs of the town, and occasionally interrogated pedestrians, 
who crept away by back streets on political journeys into the 
adjacent villages ; for the Bonsall faction had unloosed their purse 
strings, and voters who had promised the Reds began to disappear 
even before nightfall. 

A stranger visiting Middleton on this eventful night might have 
imagined the country to be on the eve of a great revolution, which 
must burst out fierce and bloody on the next day ; so stealthily, so 
thievishly did men, singly and in groups, move about—peering into 
dark corners, peeping through keyholes, trying doors, and disappear- 
ing in dark alleys. 

The same stranger would have been highly amused could he have 
drawn up the blinds or peeped into Dr. Smythe’s dining-room at 
Grosvenor House, close by the Cartown river, and near the scene of the 
opening chapter of this eventful history. ‘The Doctor was an enthu- 
siastic Red. With the assistance of Mr. Windgate Williams, he had 
induced a dozen “doubtful” voters to sup with him. These were 
“needy” men who had accepted bribes from Bonsall—-poor fellows 
who had been unable to withstand temptation. ‘They had in other 
days voted Yellow ; but had this time promised Squire Northcotes, 
and had been “ got at” by the other side, in consequence. 

After supper they sang and were merry. Mr. Williams proposed 
the Doctor’s health. The Doctor replied, and proposed the editor's 
health, and in doing so alluded in touching terms to the once famous 


Middleton Star. ‘Then he asked the electors to look back to the old 
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days when Mr. Alfred Martyn was among them. They responded 
heartily to the Doctor’s eloquent appeals to their sympathy, and thus 
a good understanding was brought about. Mr. Williams supple- 
mented the Doctor’s speech by a carefully prepared narrative of 
Bonsall’s conduct in connection with the defunct paper and the 
deceased proprietor ; and while Williams was talking the Doctor was 
paying marked attention to the creature comforts of his guests ; the 
combined influences of oratory and wine worked wonders upon the 
sympathies of the doubtfuls. Some of them suddenly broke into 
unmistakable applause at the editor’s best points; one cried “ Shame,” 
another shook his head, while a third said he wished he had known 
all this before. 

At length, when the time seemed ripe for definite action, Williams, 
leaping upon a chair, exclaimed, “‘ And so let us give three cheers 
for Squire Northcotes!” It was cleverly done. The responsive 
hurrahs brought an angry message from Mrs. Smythe, which the 
Doctor treated with proud indifference, proposing renewed cheers for 
Northcotes and “ Red for ever!” 

As morning dawned sleep stole over the Doctor’s dining-room : 
the eminent practitioner was snugly reposing on a sofa ; Mr. Williams 
was reclining upon two chairs placed across the door-way, and the 
twelve doubtfuls were lying about in various directions—some under 
the table, and some upon the hearth. A rubicund greengrocer sat 
transfixed in the Doctor’s arm-chair at the bottom of the table, 
gasping and snoring in happy unison with his fellows beneath it. 

At daylight the Doctor’s man brought in coffee, and the doubtfuls, 
under the superintendence of Williams, washed themselves in detach- 
ments of twos and threes. Several complained of headache, but the 
Doctor soon made these all right ; and after breakfast they adjourned 
to the drawing-room, where the youngest Miss Smythe, who had been 
awakened purposely by the Doctor's orders, treated the assembled 
doubtfuls to vocal music, which in due time revived some of their 
previous enthusiasm. The victory was completed by Williams singing 
a song with a rattling chorus, in which the free and independent 
doubtfuls joined, to the great alarm and indignation of the Doctor's 
wife, who vowed she would never forgive this insult to herself and 
daughters. ‘Then Williams, rubbing his eyes and looking round as if 
in a little doubt as to the position, but quite satisfied in his own 
mind, said, “Now, my friends, one cheer more—who is it for?” 
“ Northcotes!” they replied, as one man, “Northcotes for ever! 
Northcotes, and down with the clique!” 

As soon as the poll opened that morning, the doubtfuls, with the 
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Doctor at their head, polled plumpers for Northcotes ; and when the 
polling was at an end, Mr. Bonsall was defeated, and Squire North- 
cotes duly elected by a majority of twelve. 

It was a great fall for the would-be Minister. With the sweets of 
office and the summit of his ambitious hopes within his reach, he 
came to deserved grief for his insincerity and ingratitude. Jacob 
could not help feeling a certain satisfaction in being enabled to tell 
Mr. Bonsall that he, the son of Alfred Martyn, had been the chief 
means of his punishment. 

Mr. Cavendish Thornton, who was present with the Hon. Max 
Walton at the declaration of the poll, was greatly disappointed with 
the part which Jacob had played, though it was some consolation to 
the old gentleman that the leading London papers published articles 
upon Jacob Martyn’s speech, which was pronounced to be full of 
original thought and indicative of considerable legislative power. 
Mr. Martyn was strongly advised to seek a career in Parliament, and 
Mr. Thornton felt that after this he would be able to induce his dear 
Lucy’s husband to honour his wishes in this respect. But Jacob never 
meddled with politics again, and, in due time, when several little 
Martyns began to climb the old man’s knees, he came down from 
his high estate and confessed that perhaps Jacob was right in culti- 
vating domestic comfort rather than seeking for the questionable 
honours of Parliamentary life. Lucy had no doubt about the wisdom 
of Jacob’s decision in the matter ; and she was all the more con- 
vinced of it when she learnt that the crowd of ladies whom she met 
in society without their husbands were the wives of members of 
Parliament, Ministers, and others who were occupied in governing 
their country. 


CHAPTER LI. 


WHICH ENDS THIS STRANGE, EVENTFUL HISTORY, 


As time wore on Jacob found it necessary to employ a secretary. 
When he told his wife the history of his relationship with Mr. Wind- 
gate Williams, she agreed with Jacob that no time should be lost in 
offering the appointment to his early friend. 

“ Well,” said Windgate Williams to his shadow, which was reposing 
in gigantic proportions on the fire-lighted hearth of Mrs. Smick’s first 
floor, “I don’t think I can refuse it; my experience will be valuable 
to him, and the work will be light. Ah, it’s the way with these 
smart young fellows,— they go ahead at first at a dashing rate, but 
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they pull up after awhile: deuced clever is Jacob Martyn—there’s no 
mistake about that—and he knows the value of Windgate Williams 
—that is not the smallest evidence of his wisdom.” 

For Jacob Martyn’s sake, therefore, Mr. Williams returned to 
London ; but he was not permitted to leave the scene of his distin- 
guished labours at Dinsley until he had been entertained at a com- 
plimentary dinner by a select party of his admirers, at whose hands 
he received a testimonial of “their esteem and regard, and of the 
high respect in which they held his eminent abilities, and as some 
small acknowledgment of the gratitude they felt in respect of his 
services in the cause of liberty and truth.” Mr. —— made the pre- 
sentation on behalf of the numerous subscribers in a speech of 
studied eloquence. The popular editor never made a more telling 
speech than that in which his thanks for this magnificent present 
were expressed. After telling the company that the tongue upon such 
an occasion failed to interpret the feelings of the heart, he delivered 
himself of an oration lasting more than half an hour, commenced 
with an audible sob, and closed with a palpable tear. 

Thus Mrs. Smick, deprived of her famous lodger, found herself 
called upon to advertise for a successor, ‘“‘ Which it were,” as she re- 
marked to a young greengrocer, who had received permission to pay 
his addresses to Jumbo, “satisfactory to know as you are not be- 
holding to one gentleman no more than another, seeing, as poor 
Smick often said, that there was as good fish out of the sea as ever 
went into it, and it was not as if she was a reglar lodging-house 
keeper, having seen better times, whereby persons might be suspicious 
that she did not buy her own tea and sugar, or give all the cold 
meat from the tables to the poor; but being above such ways, 
gentlemen knew as her house was a home to them, and, therefore, 
her rooms was always jumped at by one or another as soon as she 
put her paper in the window, just as fast as the haddicks used to 
jump at the mussil baits, when poor dear Smick used to amuse 
himself with fishing ; but as I was a-saying, which it were not for me 
to” 

At this part of Mrs. Smick’s edifying harangue on the respectability 
and homely character of her establishment, Miss Jumbo, who had 
been swallowing her mother’s words with open mouth, and beating 
time with a hot smoothing-iron, to the delight of her ambitious lover, 
dropped the iron upon her mother’s toes, which brought Mrs. 
Smick’s remarks to such a sudden and demonstrative full stop that 
the wretched greengrocer fell upon his knees and begged for mercy. 
Jumbo feared he had suddenly gone mad ; but the terrified dealer in 
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cabbages soon afterwards explained that his love for Miss Smick 
was so overpowering, and his fear of losing her so strong upon him 
at the moment of Mrs. Smick’s unexpected shriek of rage, that he 
was carried away by his feelings, labouring under the sudden 
impression that he had mortally offended the lady who, of all others 
in the world, he would choose for a mother-in-law. Some people, 
who envy the greatness of the Smicks, and the chance which Miss 
Smick has of being married, say that the greengrocer is no better 
than a harmless idiot, and that Jumbo will be a capital match for 
him ; but those who heard his prompt reply to Mrs. Smick with 
regard to his intentions would, as that lady said, “not make them- 
selves ridiculous by their observations, which it were not looks that 
she regarded, and the young man said straight out that his intentions 
were strictly honourable, and a little shop of his own, which his 
father had bought him, and a garden, and all rent free, with two rooms 
ready furnished, and serving many of the gentry, which it were not 
everybody as could make such a start as that, and the banns should 
certainly be put up, and let them as had any objectshun state it then, 
or for ever hold their peace.” 


Long before the close of the London season, every year, Mr. 
and Mrs. Martyn leave Mortimer House for Neathville. Jacob has 
purchased that pretty house on the cliffs above the sea. When the 
red light of the sun is fading out, and the night begins its silent 
march over the waters, the factory hymn may often be heard, as if 
going forth to join the twilight mists. A harp accompaniment 
breaks sweetly in upon the fresh child voices that are singing the 
old familiar words, and the thoughts of Jacob and Lucy go back to 
bygone days, as in a dream. The sea makes a deep, monotonous 
lullaby-humming without, in which Jacob seems to hear the voice of 
the Cartown river and the mill-stream’s steady flow. Now and then 
the vision of a mill rises up in his memory, and a miller smoking by 
the reedy pogl. A boy, shadowy and indistinct, stands by the deep 
and silent water; but it seems to Jacob now that this sorrowing 
youth is not himself, but some other being whom he pities and sighs 
over. The memory of his mother comes back with the dreamy odow 
of a country churchyard ; and he feels a dim kind of joy that loved 
ones have gone before to greet Lucy and himself when their time shall 
come for the happier land. His brightest reminiscerice is of Cartown 
and the little cottage where first he stood side by side with Lucy, 
who looks up at him in the twilight hour, and knows what he is 
thinking about. They both delight to wander in that golden age of 
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their youth, decked with the flowers of hope and love; and it is an 
ever present consolation to Jacob that his son will be secured from 
the miseries and perils which beset his own turbulent boyhood. 

And Jacob, with a love for his art beyond that cankering desire 
which calculates what this thought or that is worth in the market, 
made all that coast of Neathville a fairyland of romance and wonder. 
He found out all its history; he probed the very heart of its mysteries ; 
he made every promontory repeat to him its legend ; he fought over 
again the battles of the ancient peoples who had lived there in the 
fabulous days. He and Lucy knew every stone and leaf, every fern 
and shell, every weed and flower of sea and land, from Neathville 
to the distant headland, where the rocks seemed to bind sky and 
ocean together. 

Now and then Mr. and Mrs. Ferris visit their old friends at Neath- 
ville ; and when they do there are not four happier people in the 
world than they. Paul says so, at any rate, and makes no secret 
of his opinion. It is the most delightful of all delightful things, Mrs. 
Ferris says, to have long chats with Lucy while the men are smoking 
their cigars after dinner. There is no envy between these two women, 
no petty jealousies, no differences even of the most trifling cha- 
racter—no, not even about the children. Mrs. Ferris has an only 
son, a dark, sharp, black-eyed little fellow, who is up to all sorts of 
tricks that are highly diverting to the little Martyns ; and there is not 
one spark of envy in that full matronly bosom of the pretty Mrs. 
Ferris, on account of the superior order of beauty which marks the 
features of Jacob’s children. What comfortable, happy, after-dinner 
talks these must be my lady readers will understand. The conversa- 
tions are frequently illustrated with little frocks and pinafores, picture- 
books and toys; sometimes the latest fashions call for attentive dis- 
cussion and analysis ; for Mrs. Ferris is a lady who confesses to a 
careful study of dress. She says Paul likes her to keep in the front 
rank with the march of fashion. He is so accustomed, she says, to 
theatrical display, that she really thinks it desirable even to pander 
to his taste for pretty dresses, good lace, and effective ribbons. And 
then the lively little matron laughs and shows her white teeth, in 
response to Mrs. Martyn’s smile at her ingenious excuse for heaping 
annually a little fortune at the fascinating shrine of fashion. 


Last summer, when the Ferrises went down to Neathville, they 
were in mourning ; and Jacob and Paul conversed over their cigars 
in a subdued tone. They were talking of poor dear old Liston 
Dudley. The once famous tragedian had slipped quietly away from 
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them, a smile on his lips, his hand in his early pupil’s. Paul said 
it was a solemn thing to see; but it was a happy, peaceful end 
nevertheless. The day before his death the old man had been 
wandering among the scenes of his youth, and Amy Clifton was by 
his side. He had rehearsed snatches of scenes in “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” in “ As You Like It,” in “ Othello,” and in “ Hamlet.” Like 
a loving instructor, he had explained in soft, subdued tones the 
proper reading of certain passages in Juliet’s speeches, and in the 
dear Ophelia’s. For a moment he had been convulsed with the 
passion of Othello’s jealous misery; but he had relapsed, immediately 
afterwards, into favourite readings from the speeches of Orlando and 
Jaques. When he came out of this delirium he was as weak and 
helpless as an infant ; but he remained conscious afterwards until the 
last, and talked of his dear friends, and those familiar scenes, of which 
they all had pleasant remembrances, They did not know when he 
died, he passed away so peacefully—“ like one who only slept awhile 
and would shortly wake again,” Paul said ; but he will wake no more 
until the Master cometh into His kingdom, when may God have 
mercy on us all, dealing with us not after our sins, neither rewarding 
us after our iniquities ! 
% * * * * * * 

The last notes of the journalist and author are transcribed. Every 
leaf is scored through with a long line, which begins at the advent of 
Aunt Keziah and ends with a glorious setting sun, led up to by 
gleams of glinting light that gild the ocean’s sunny path over which 
thought and prayer may travel to that. happy land whose bright 
reality hath its only earthly prototype in true domestic bliss. 

The evening shadows gather while I spell out these last rough 
notes. The light is fading from the golden pathway of which the 
reporter speaketh. I hear the factory hymn rise sweet and low above 
the ocean’s lullaby. I listen to the tender, sympathetic music, and 
rest my eyes upon the last faint glimmer of the sun, with a vague but 
longing hope that the music may live in the memories of those 
who have accompanied me through the varied scenes of joy and 
sorrow which I have ventured to bind together with the golden clasp 
of the well-worn proverb, that— 


‘“‘ Truth is always strange, 
Stranger than fiction.” 


THE END. 





TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


I tatety had a chat with an experienced lady novelist upon 
literary method as applied to story telling. She told me that in 
writing a novel she first sketched out her story in brief, then wrote it 
carefully as a short narrative, then divided the ideas into three parts 
or volumes, next developed the incidents in detail and planned them 
into chapters, allotting to each chapter its own special incident. 
*‘ And then I write so many hours every day until all is finished for 
the printer.” The information is curious. It offers material for 
thought. The lady has written at least one excellent story, and many 
others up to the general standard of Mudie’s. But I cannot believe 
that the regularity and method of mere carpentry can be brought to 
go hand in hand with fancy and imagination. Sir Walter Scott was 
so wonderfully industrious himself that his opinion in such a matter 
is worth having. ‘I doubt,” he said, “if men of method who can 
lay aside or take up a pen just at the hours appointed will ever be 
better than poor creatures.. Lady Louisa Stuart used to tell me of 
Mr. Hoole, the translator of Tasso and Ariosto, and in that capacity 
a noble translator of gold into lead, that he was a clerk in the India 
House, with long ruffles and a snuff-coloured suit of clothes, who 
occasionally visited her father, John, Earl of Bute. She sometimes 
conversed with him, and was amused to find that he did exactly so 
many couplets day by day, neither more nor less, and habit had made 
it light to him, however heavy it seemed to the reader.” The present 
age encourages this hack kind of literature. If a writer is to live, he 
must produce easily. The success of a novelist whenever he has 
made a name seems, unfortunately, to depend upon the rapidity with 
which he can turn out books. 





Berore the Attorney-General’s Juries Bill becomes the law of the 
land, I wish some amateur juryman, imitating the example of the 
Amateur Casual, would, in the interest of the study of human cha- 
racter, get himself sworn on a score or so of juries, in order to write 
the natural history of the species under the form which now seems to 
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be doomed. For if the traditional twelve is to be substituted by 
seven, or any other odd and arbitrary number, and if a unanimous 
verdict is no longer to be demanded, all the conditions of the life of 
the jury will be changed. I say nothing of the policy of Sir John 
Coleridge’s measure, but I am concerned to think that the jury of 
twelve, according to the present and time-honoured system, should 
die without having had its manners and customs duly portrayed in 
undying literature. For what do we know of the secret life of the 
jury? Before the eyes of men in open court assembled it has, in 
times past and present, done some notable and wonderful things, 
whereof the record is in one form or another extant; but what of 
those consultations, extending from five or ten minutes to many hours, 
and even days, under lock and key? The Attorney-General has 
observed that there are pertinacious, wrong-headed, and cantankerous 
men among all classes of society, and he hints that it is no uncommon 
occurrence to find one of these upon a jury. Perhaps there is seldom, 
if ever, a panel in which the cantankerous variety, more or less pro- 
nounced, does not appear; but no naturalist has ever yet analysed 
and portrayed him. I suppose men of letters and anthropologists 
have but rarely found their way to the jury box ; for the story of the 
jury behind the scenes, striving for unanimity, struggling with the 
cantankerous member, battling with the logic of the judge and the 
casuistry of counsel, has never been told. 





A NEw argument has arisen in favour of that reform in our coinage 
known as the “ pound, florin, cent, and mil” system. It would give 
us a penny of a slightly increased value. The nearest equivalent to 
our penny would be the half-cent. Since the florin would be one- 
tenth of a pound and the cent the tenth of a florin, a half-cent would be 
worth exactly one penny and four-fifths of a farthing, or nearly five 
farthings. I commend this fact to the attention of the proprietors 
of penny newspapers, penny boat and omnibus fares, penny 
periodicals, penny books, and the thousand articles of trade for 
which the charge of a penny is convenient and the charge of a 
fraction over the penny is extremely difficult if not impracticable. It 
is notorious that the producers of the penny newspaper are almost at 
their wits’ ends to supply the article at the standard price, since the 
augmentation in the price of raw material, labour, and the processes 
of manufacture. The proprietors of a few country journals, where 
competition does not run high, have raised the price to threehalf- 
pence, and in some large towns the ccst of the paper per dozen to 
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the news-agent has been increased, and an extra charge is made 
to those subscribers at whose houses the paper is delivered by 
messenger. But none of these devices are open to the London 
morning papers. A similar difficulty is experienced in many of the 
other departments of production, trade, and public service which 
rely upon the popularity of the simple charge of one penny. I am 
not advocating the adoption of the decimal coinage system, nor am I 
contending that if the change comes the pound, florin, cent, and mil 
standard would of necessity be the best ; I simply point to the fact that, 
looking at the permanent reduction in the purchasing power of gold, if 
a new system of coinage is to be introduced, one which would give us a 
popular and universally useful coin to supply the place of the penny, 
but of slightly higher value, would be accepted as a great boon, 
especially to the newspaper and publishing trade. There are some 
newspapers whose sale exceeds 100,000 ; an increase of four-fifths of 
a farthing on the price of each copy would represent upwards of 


£80 per day. 


Wuar are the Spanish priesthood doing, and what adversity is 
befalling the Papal cause, when the peaceful setting up of a republic 
at Madrid is not only possible, but easy? The world outside the 
Peninsula is almost universally impressed with the belief that the popu- 
lation of Spain are steeped to the ears in the religion of Rome, and 
almost incapable of imagining that the designs and councils of 
the Vatican can be wrong. Yet here is a republic which will most 
certainly make war upon the Church to the utmost extent consistent 
with such notions of expediency as may commend themselves to 
the minds of the new rulers. Italy, again, is Catholic, after the 
Catholicism of Pius the Ninth, and yet His Holiness, chafing in his 
narrow bit of dominion, finds few sympathisers among the mil- 
lions of that extensive and populous country. From these facts, 
and from the example of France, it is hard to resist the conclusion 
that there is a vast difference between the ostensible and the real 
influence of the Romish Church and priesthood upon the millions 
forming the Latin nations of Europe. 





WHENEVER an English Parliament has sat through four sessions 
I have observed an unsettlement in the public mind, and a tendency 
to predict an early dissolution. The last six or nine months have 
been marked by these phenomena. Any time in the autumn after 
the last prorogation the busy politician of society and the clubs was 
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prepared to stake his reputation for prescience on the probability of a 
general election in 1873. This impression of the unfavourable chances 
of long life for a Parliament which has weathered the storm for four 
years does not seem to me to be sufficiently warranted by precedents. 
In the short period of seventy-three years of the present century, no 
fewer than eight Parliaments have entered upon their fifth session ; 
six have transacted business in their sixth session, and two have gone 
far into their seventh before dissolution. Altogether only twenty 
Parliaments have sat in the nineteenth century, and several of those 
whose history has been short have come to an end from causes of 
a very different character from the defeat of a Ministry on matters 
of legislation or State policy. One dissolution, for example, was in 
consequence of the death of George III. ; another followed upon the 
decease of George IV. ; and a third upon the death of William IV. 
The last general election was an instance of another kind, a new 
Parliament having become desirable because of the enlargement of 
the constituencies. There is hardly an instance of a Parliament 
arriving, by ordinary defeat of the Government, at an untimely end 
when the Administration have taken office with upwards of a hundred 
majority at their backs, like the Government of Mr. Gladstone. 





Since the railway companies of England, about a year ago, 
adopted the policy of carrying third-class passengers by all trains, I 
have been watching to determine whether the separation of our 
travellers into three classes had been a mere arbitrary arrangement. In 
America, railway traffic is practically separable into only two classes ; 
but in Germany many lines run four grades of carriages. Upon the 
whole it seemed that the three divisions made on our railways were 
not ill-adapted to the social habits of this country ; but there was no 
test of its real adaptation until people had the option of going first, 
second, or third every time the trains ran. The result of the change 
last year on all the great lines was a large reduction in the number 
of second-class travellers, and a very much larger increase of third- 
class traffic. Still the change was not sufficient to lead to the infer- 
ence that in the course of time second-class carriages would not be 
necessary. As a result of this experiment of nine months, I find 
railway directors prepared to make another change, with a view of 
bringing back some of the third-class travellers to second-class car- 
riages. They propose to make a considerable reduction in their 
second-class fares. This policy will probably almost restore the 
old equilibrium. It is worthy of note that last year’s change did 
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not appreciably affect the amount of first-class traffic. The fact that 
the company in second-class carriages was somewhat more select 
than heretofore did not tempt wayfarers to leave their old cloth- 
covered and cushioned seats. I do not wonder at this; for, looking 
at the comparative means of comfort provided, second-class tra- 
velling at existing rates is less worth the money charged than either 
first or third. 





THE evolution hypothesis has begun to apply itself to the explana- 
tion of the philosophy of instinct. Everybody who has ever specu- 
lated upon the hard problems of metaphysics and psychology knows 
how unsatisfactory has been the result of all inquiry and all theorising 
on the subject of instinct. Nobody has ever determined with any 
precision what it is, how it arises, where it begins or where it ends. 
Mr. Douglas A. Spalding seeks to account for instinct on Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s doctrine of “ Inherited Acquisition.” Just as peculiarities 
of moral and intellectual character are handed down from generation 
to generation, so it is thought may come by birth the tendency to 
certain habits under given circumstances, and this tendency is 
instinct. Of course the most difficult point to determine is how 
the instinct originated ; but that is a problem for Mr. Darwin. The 
question which will most interest the metaphysician is whether this 
doctrine of instinct is in real antagonism with Locke’s philosophy 
of ideas, and if not, how the two systems can be reconciled. 
The extraordinary conduct of the cat on seeing its first mouse does 
not necessarily prove the existence of innate ideas; but what does 
it prove with respect to the origin of ideas? Mr. Spalding assumes 
that the animal is born with an hereditary impress on the brain, 
making the instinct. Can this impress be regarded as antagonistic 
to the doctrine of Locke that there is no “impression” upon the 
mind except the impression of individual experience ? 


Mr. GLADSTONE’s scheme omitting a Chair of Philosophy in Dublin 
University has set me thinking what have been the relations between 
philosophical speculation and Roman Catholicism, and I cannot call 
to memory any great name in the history of metaphysics or psycho- 
logy of a distinguished thinker on these subjects who was also an 
ardent son of the Church. The story of Greek philosophy forms 
one of the grandest chapters in the history of human intelligence, 
and Rome added largely to the field of vigorous abstract specula- 
tion. But during the thousand years of the Church’s undisputed 
empire over the minds of men, from the triumph of the Goths till 
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the dawn of the Reformation, there was no philosophical inquiry 
worthy of the name. On the splendid roll of modern philosophers, 
French, English, Scotch, and German, I do not find the name of a 
single master owing allegiance to the Pope ; and I think a review of 
the present state of speculation would show that the Romanists 
stand almost if not entirely apart from these grand and fascinating 
inquiries. I know not whether this fact may be regarded as fair 
warrant to the British Parliament for refusing to endow a Professor- 
ship of Philosophy at Dublin. 





Tue “coal famine” is no mere sensational phrase of the daily 
papers. It isa terrible reality. The fires in the poorer districts of 
the country may almost be said to have been put out by the 
prohibitory rates to which coal has recently been advanced. The 
subject is surely one for Government action. We are all free-traders 
on principle; but I have talked to many wise men upon. this 
question of fuel, and they all agree with me that coal should be 
the exception to the general rule. A high duty should be fixed 
upon coals exported. The misfortune with regard to English free- 
trade is, that the freedom is all on one side. We ought at all events 
to demand reciprocity in the matter of coal and iron. 





A REMARKABLE article on “ Nobbling the Press” has appeared 
in the Pall Mail Gazette, and been prominently quoted by the Ziimes, 
which calls the attention of the Treasury to the subject. The article 
revealed an association organised and worked by the Liberal party 
for transmitting cheap news and leaders to the Liberal press in the 
country. The journalistic atmosphere is full of litigation, but I hope 
it is not libellous to suggest that the Zimes is evidently annoyed, as 
well it may be, at the preference shown by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the Ze/egraph over the Zimes and other journals. It is 
reported on good authority that the Ze/egraph staff is associated 
with that of the new association. Thus the special Ministerial and 
party news filters through the Zz/egraph before it reaches the pro- 
vincial newspaper subscribers of the Liberal Association. This, I 
suspect, is the secret grievance of my contemporary the Zimes, and 
it is not surprising that he should resent the partiality which Mr. 
Gladstone undoubtedly evinces for the Zé/egraph. But there is 
nothing new in this so-called “nobbling” of the press. Mr. 
Saunders, the enterprising founder of the Central Press Association 
for the dissemination of news, sold his organisation long since to 
the Conservative party, who have worked it in the interest of 
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themselves and the Conservative press. The Liberals, who are not 
half as clever as the Conservatives in organisation, have only imitated 
their opponents ; but they have not shown a wise discretion in their 
arrangements. If I lived in the country I think I should decline 
‘to be guided by any local journal that was indebted to either of these 
party associations for its interpretation of public opinion. 





EPIGRAM ON MATRIMONY. 


By Francis de Maucroix, Canon of Rheims; quoted (from “ Les 
trois Sitcles”) in the Cole MSS., Brit. Mus. 


Ami, je vois beaucoup de bien 
Dans le parti qu’on me propose ; 
Mais toutefois ne pressons rien : 
Prendre femme est étrange chose, 
Il faut y penser mirement. 

Gens sages, en qui je me fie, © 
M’ont dit que c’est fait prudemment 
Que d’y penser toute sa vie. 


TRANSLATION. By J. G. Wu. 


Much good, I clearly see, my friend, 

Is in the match you recommend ; 

Yet wedlock’s a queer sort of thing, 
And needs no slight considering : 

To hurry it were much amiss, 

And wise ones, when the question’s this, 
“Whether or no to take a wife?” 

Tell me, “Consider—all your life !” 





